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1\PING THOUSANDS, IN 
IDUSTRY AND EVERY WALK 
F LIFE. TO SPEED THE PACE 

FOUR MARCH TO VICTORY 





are made of 


COLONIAL 
PATENT 


Few, if any, shoes take the punishment given by active youngsters. So, it 
is significant that so many manufacturers rely upon Colonial Patent for 
maximum durability and satisfaction. In fact, more children’s shoes are 
made of Colonial Patent than of any other brand. Such a leading position 
could not have been attained if Colonial did not give more value cent for 
cent... more satisfaction foot for foot. 


COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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These are days when reliable sources of materials are im- 
portant to footwear manufacturers — yes, and retailers too. 
It is our honest opinion that this storeroom contains the 
best fibre board in the world, and it is ready to be made 
into counters for you. 

Even with the recent heavy demands we have been able to 
provide for our regular customers promptly. Careful planning 
supported by unlimited resources and large scale production 
enable us to take care of them. Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., 


North Rochester, New Hampshire. 


Spaulding Counters fit the 
last exactly like this 

inside and outside—heel- 
seat, quarter and shank. 
No resistance! No strain 
on your customer's heel! 


SPAULDING 


COUNTERS 


NO OTHER PART OF THE SHOE MEANS SO MUCH...AND COSTS SO LITTLE 
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THE AWARD of the Army-Navy 
“E” to the men and women of the 
Converse Rubber Company in a 
citation from Under-Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson —“.. . for fine 
achievement in the production of 


war equipment...” —brings deserved 
recognition to a splendid army of 
workers. 


The Company knows well the high 


loyalty and intense patriotism of 
Converse employees. To their ca- 
pable hands has been entrusted the 
task of meeting the demands for 
ever greater production of vital 
war materials. They have met that 
challenge with flying colors. 


The signal honor symbolized by the 
Army-Navy “E” Award will spur 
Converse on to increased production 
for Victory. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 


MALDEN -* 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO: 212 W. Monroe Street © NEW YORK: 200 Church Street 
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SHES bor PRIORI 


G00D SHOES ARE GOOD NEWS 


for Companion Readers 


And why not? Everybody has to get 
more foot mileage today than ever be- 
fore. Families are on the march. and 
Mrs. Home-maker is a Quartermaster- 
General, as well as Guardian of the 
Budget. Hence the footwear features 
that appear regularly in the Compan- 
ion—noting such practical trends as 
the current preference for low heels, 
comfortable lasts, wearing quality. 
Hence also women’s keen interest in 
shoe news, which appears not only in 
Companion editorial, pages, but in the 
messages of Companion advertisers, 
whomake the following fine products: 


Daniel Green Slippers 
Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes 
Enna Jettick Shoes 

Foot Rest Ladies’ Shoes 


Weather-Bird and Peters 
Diamond Brand Shoes 
for Boys and Girls 





T’S a bigger pocketbook than ever be- 

fore...and a bigger responsibility, too. 
But she’s ready for it! 

Though her men may leave for the 
armed forces or work topsy-turvy hours 
in war plants, they can rest assured that 
she is equal to this, the most important 
job home makers ever faced. 

For in women’s service books like the 
Companion she has been studying the 
ins and outs of wise spending for a long 
time. Recently, her interest in thewomen’s 


Womans 


~« A 


magazines to which she goes first for 
help has risen to an all-time high. Since 
war struck home, those magazines have 
scored a 4-to-] gain in high readership, 
as compared with 1940. 

The relationship between Companion 
editors and readers is now closer than 
ever—and greatly increased reader in- 
terest is the inevitable result! 

Right now the woman’s need for guid- 
ance is great. Right now is your golden 
opportunity to earn her good-will for to- 
day and tomorrow, by helping her to 
solve her buying problems with quality 
products advertised in the Companion. 


ompanion 


UNDERSTANDING WOMEN I$ OUR FULL-TIME J08 
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“It’s always 
Matched Pairs 


with Celastic” 


The Matched Pairs being inspect- 
ed — a type popular with walkers 
and Workers — are made with 
Celastic “Heavy Duty” box toes. 


When a shoe factory foreman checks shoes made with Celastic Box Toes he finds 
“identical twin” toe structure. He knows, too, that each pair of finished shoes repre- 
sents a faithful reproduction of the line and form of the last. 

Finally, he can appreciate the satisfaction that the wearer will have because he saw 
how the solution-softened Celastic fused the lining, box toe and doubler into a single 


three-ply unit. In such a toe structure there is ample strength and resiliency to protect 


smart appearance and to assure toe comfort for as long as the 
shoe is worn. Celastic makes possible this toe comfort by 


eliminating torn and wrinkled toe linings. 


Because shoes made with Celastic meet the high standard of 


See Rerien ame were wpe recone 


the final factory inspection for trim and well mated appear- 


ance, they are called MATCHED PAIRS. 


> UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TREE 


( FULL TYPE ) 


A PRIORITY FREE ITEM THAT YOU CAN 
MERCHANDISE FOR THE DURATION 


The new ALL WOOD “V” Tree is an adaptation of the regular 
Miller Shoe Trees except that metal parts are replaced with strong, 
In demonstrating the ease and simply constructed parts of wood. 
speed of adjustments, apply Men who want to preserve the shape and appearance of their shoes 
pencil to solid ond of pin, will find that the V tree is made for long and efficient service. 
OSES WY Its smart walnut stain finish attracts the eye and its easy to change 
adjustments will please the practical buyer. 

The demand for V trees is already proving that they are an easy to 
move profit maker. The need and the demand for a tree like this is 
growing. 

Made in all sizes and widths corresponding to Men’s shoe sizes. 





















SECOND ADJUSTMENT — Pin in THIRD seiner Pin 
first hole in tree, first hole in 
Felner for, grocer ‘ie length. 
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_| 0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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CHECK THESE OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR ECONOMY IN HEEL SCOURING 


1 Are you using a wider heel scouring wheel and abrasive strip than you need? Is the 
center of your abrasive strip too often left unused? It is real economy to standardize 
on the narrowest wheel and strip possible for the heel heights in your factory. On an 
occasional case of extra height heels a slight overlap on the surface of the abrasive 
strip does not greatly reduce the efficiency of the scouring material. 


2 You will find that substantial savings can 
be made on purchases of flat heel scour- 
ing materials by ordering 50-yard rolls of 
“Carborundum-Amunite” paper, cloth 
or combination cut to narrow rolls of the 
width suitable for your heel scouring 
requirements. 


Discussing abrasive problems with foremen and operators in the 
° : Look for this Seal. The Union 
factory is one of the ways United salesmen are able to render inet ‘histin toe, Cian 


practical money saving service. “United” service, here as in all dum Circle identifies UNION 
and CARBORUNDUM BRAND 


(B/C manufacturing problems, is planned to help you ac- Ye ro RN 
complish your main objective—making better shoes. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ONSERVE MANPOWLIE 
pugh giwunrg CREATER 


/ O7-POWLIE e i ie | 
~ “SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE” ~ 


E very shoe fitter serves a more useful purpose when 
he tells his customer the present PerFORMance 


values of shoes. Selecting the right type—smartly 4 


, 


alert in its styling; right in its M-217 leathers y 
and right in its proportions and fitting — helps 
increase the war effort of every Active American. 


JOHNSONIAN shoes give greater foot power and 
\ 

8512—Tan DeMac bal, hea 
rere Se et cer ee 


oak sole, leather heel. B-C 
6 te 12. 


satisfaction. 


PerFORMance VALUES SOMETHING HAS BEEN ADDED Lanitized FOR PROTECTION 


fom the tanning of the leather, the assembling 


creates top rtn JOHNSONIAN DIVISION 























‘aya REDUCTION TREATY 
\FIED BY U.S. SENATE 


Senate and Congress 
A. Gc Record Vote 


narhne aa ne Ament 


ad 


THIRTEEN YEARS and just as our Navy is expand- 

AGO we were talking ing, so is the need and demand 

about The London Naval increasing for the walking com- 
Reduction Treaty... But there fort, the superb mileage of this 
was no reduction in the retail famous all-purpose Foot Saver 


demand for the Foot Saver 


Gypsy Tie—already proved to 





be one of the most important 


shoe types ever designed. 


THE NAVAL PICTURE has cer- 


tainly changed since 1930... 


1943 —Roxton 


Softly tailored 
smartly stitched 


FOOT SAVER GYPSIES 


“The Shoe That J & K Made Famous” 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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By the makers of the PUFF-TEEZ Slipper 


A revolutionary new idea in casual 
shoes, combines eye appeal and decided serviceability 
for the various duties rapidly absorbing the interests of 
America’s young women. Made of sturdy elk leather with 
leather covered platform, the SCAMPER, because of its 
California construction, answers the present day need for 


ease and comfort in footwear. 


Colors: Red, Cream, Turftan and White. e« Narrow 5-9 Medium 3%-9 


$2.65—5% 10 days. Retail $4.50. e Delivery— From stock 


If you have not already placed. your order for the 
SCAMPER, we suggest that you write for a sample assort- 


ment or have your New York representative investigate. 


RUTH INC e Creators of Casual Footwear 


78 Reade Street, N. Y. C. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON TWENTY- 
MAN, advertising manager and 
sales promotion director of Love- 
man, Joseph and Loeb of Birming- 
ham, Ala., says: 

“We Must Realize: That with war 
comes change of method and the 
need for a change in the tempo of 
thinking. 

“That no store can survive unless 
it shares its prestige with its govern- 
ment and its community. 


VICTORY FIRsT ! 








“That it shouldn’t say anything in 
an advertisement it would not say in 
a letter or in open conversation. 

“That Americans were always pio- 
neers, rugged, and able to hold their 
own in everything that had principle 
and was worth-while. 

“That the American public is fair, 
can be sold an idea, with its women 
noted for their patriotism. 

“That today we must emulate the 
spirit of America herself and remind 
ourselves that victory comes first, aft- 
er that everything we hold dear. Our 
worth-while stores fit in there—don’t 
they? 

“That the manufacturer is often 
up against it too; if he cannot sup- 
ply you, it is because he does not 
have it, or must adhere to restric- 
tions; for, after all, he differs little 
from us—he makes a living by sell- 
ing and he must sell to live.” 

* + oa 


ALFRED MOFFATT, general mer- 
chandise manager of R. H. Muir, 
Inc., East Orange, N. J., speaking 


January 23, 1943 





before the Wartime Conference of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, said: 

“The buyer has more than the 
lion’s share of the difficulties, in 
fact, most of the difficulties drive 
right into his front yard. He has 
difficulties that some higher execu- 
tives do not have. He is responsible 
for knowing the quality and type of 
goods previously carried and he 
keeps no specifications he is not 
supposed to; he is supposed to 
know. He shops the market for re- 
placements. He must decide whether 
the goods being purchased are 
‘similar’ or ‘substantially the same’ 








as his former stock. He must make 
hairspring decisions in the market 
where goods are scarce, competition 
hungry, and shipment slow. He 
must decide alone, hundreds of 
miles away from his home office 
with no top executive present to 
share his responsibility and no gov- 
ernment official present to interpret 
the rules. (This may not displease 
him too much.) Then, months 
later, his decisions may be brought 
under the microscope, with the 
circumstances or atmosphere un- 
der which he made his decisions 


entirely lacking or forgotten. 
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“His difficult job at best is now 
made doubly difficult. If he pays 
the manufacturer more than March 
prices or buys inferior quality at 
the same price he is then a law vio- 
lator; if he complains the manu- 
facturer may be sore and refuse to 
sell him. If he hesitates, his less 
scrupulous competitor will imme- 
diately buy his allotment and when 





he gets home his boss may give 
him the dickens for not having 
goods to sell. 

“In view of these circumstances, 
we feel that any later investigation 
of the buyer’s work should be char- 
acterized by a sympathetic under- 
standing of all he is up against. He 
is really on the spot. Fortunately, 
however, most manufacturers have 
not advanced their prices. They 
are scrupulously fair, and the 
bosses as a rule understand some 
of the difficulties, and the govern- 
ment officials are likely to be fair 
to all concerned.” 


SAUL COHN, president of City 
Stores Company, Inc., New York 
City, and chairman, NRDGA Com- 
mittee on Post War Planning, 
speaking on “The Importance to 




















You as A Retailer of the Construc- 
tion Industry in the Post War Pe- 
riod, said: 

“It appears that at the end of 
the war, about half of the homes 
in this country will be fifty years 
old or more. If we replaced these 
outmoded homes it would be neces- 
sary to build 500,000 new homes a 
year. If we take into consideration 
the trend of our population, it can 
be deduced (from some studies 
published recently) that from 1940- 
50 the home-building and the home- 
renting class, from 25 to 44 years 
of age, will increase 11.7 per cent 
and reach a peak of approximately 
44,500,000 people in the year 1950. 
It will be easily seen that this is 
the greatest natural market for new 
homes in all history. Construction 
should begin and be underway be- 
tween 1945-50, and extend activity 
thereafter. Some estimates have 
been made of the total requirements 





for new home construction to take 
care of this age-group of from 
25-45, and to offset homes demol- 
ished and to prevent further obso- 
lescence of existing homes. These 
estimates run as high as 1,500,000 
homes per year for the next ten 


years.” 
* + . 


L. METCALFE WALLING, Ad- 
ministrator in the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, said: 

“The War Labor Board handles 
all wages. For salaries, authority 
is divided between the War Labor 
Board, which handles those up to 
$5,000 a year where the employee 
is not employed in an executive, 
administrative or professional ca- 
pacity and where he is represented 
by a recognized labor organization, 
and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue who handles all salaries 
over $5,000 and those salaries un- 
der $5,000 of bona fide executive, 
administrative and professional em- 
ployees or any other salaried 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 








—Stepping out of a luxurious car, a 
middle-aged woman, dressed in 
expensive furs, approached the 
sentry and asked if she could 
speak to her soldier son. 

—"He is a tall young man,” she ex- 
plained, “rather good-looking, 
with blue eyes and called Clar- 
ence Montmorency." 

—The sentry stopped her. "! know," 
he said. Then putting his head 
round the guard-room door, he 
shouted "Hi, Stinky, you're 
wanted." 

—I just don't know how to apply 
the moral of this story, or its ap- 
plication. 

—So you'll excuse me if | simply 
suggest that you do not let your 
valued or valuable trade-marks 
or brands get bandied around 
during this somewhat confusing 
war period; and then have them 
called "Stinky" when the shootin’ 
is all over. 


President 





employees not represented by a 
recognized labor organization. 

“Our Wage and Hour Division, 
with its field offices already set up 
all over the country to do the job, 
has been named by the War Labor 
Board as the point of initial con- 
tact for inquiries about wage in- 
creases. 

“In general, wages and salaries 
were stabilized as of October 3 last 
with two important types of ex- 
emptions: First, exemption of em- 
ployers who employ not more than 
8 persons and, second, exemption 
of wage adjustments within es- 
tablished wage agreements or 
wage-rate schedules, resulting from 
individual promotions or reclassifi- 
cations, individual merit increases, 
established wage-increase plans 
based upon length of service, in- 
creased productivity under piece 


work or incentive plans or opera- 
tion of an apprentice or trainee 


” 
system. 
* a 7 


DR. DEXTER M. KEEZER, Deputy 
Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
says: 

“Before going to England I felt 
that I had some appreciation of the 
extent to which mobilization for 
war had been carried. However, | 
had not begun to comprehend the 
lengths to which it had gone. | 
found its most dramatic manifesta- 
tion in the masses of women in 
military uniforms, but probably 
more basically significant is the 
fact that in a nation of 45 million 
people, over 744 million women, 
in addition to those in the uni- 
formed service, are working full 
time in trade and industry. And 
though it seems manifest that Great 








Britain is now scraping the bottom 
of the barrel so far as effective 
manpower for war is concerned, 
the process still goes on. 

“In Britain rationing ceases to 
be a more or less inevitably annoy- 
ing plan of defense against increas- 
ing shortages and becomes an in- 
strument to be used aggressively in 
winning the war. Rationing is not 
only used to distribute very scarce 
commodities fairly, a purpose to 
which it has thus far been limited 
in the United States, but is used 
to make civilian supplies as scarce 
as they safely can be made in order 
to release every resource possible 
for direct use in winning the war. 
With rationing conceived in these 
aggressive terms as an instrument 
of warfare, I found most of the 
British people with whom I talked 
not only willing but eager to accept 
2” 

e * * 
STANLEY S. SURREY, Tax Leg- 
islative Counsel of the United 
States Treasury Department, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., speaking before the 
Wartime Conference of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, says: 

“The withholding tax of 5 per 
cent has in it potentialities of great 
significance in the future develop- 
ment of our tax structure. At the 
same time as the withholding in- 
fant was brought into the tax world, 
we had a mild flirtation with a 
gross income tax—and I suppose 
the symbolism is proper for the two 
are connected—which we call the 
Victory Tax. It was a mild flirtation 
because the Victory Tax, while pop- 
ularly regarded as a gross income 
tax, really lies in between such a 
tax and our regular net income tax. 
It is best described as a ‘business 
net income’ tax. While it allows 
business expenses including inter- 
est, taxes, depreciation, etc., as de- 
ductions, it does not allow the 
non-business or more personal de- 
ductions such as charitable contri- 
butions, interest on a house mort- 
gage, etc. 

“There are those who hope the 
flirtation was only temporary, for 
they deem it inadvisable to develop 
a second concept of taxable income 
and a separate income tax. And 
there are those who also hope the 
flirtation was temporary—but for a 
different reason. They hope that 
this venture into the very low in- 
come groups will be followed by a 


serious affair with Miss Sales Tax.” 
* * - 


E DWARD T. DICKINSON, JR., of 
the Planning Committee, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C., 
says: 

“With the increased utilization 
of women in war industries, ab- 
senteeism caused by inadequate 
shopping facilities has become in- 
creasingly serious, and the experi- 
ence of Great Britain indicates that 
it can develop into a major deter- 
rent to the entire war effort. 

“Two factors contribute to this 
condition. First, retail stores fre- 
quently are closed when women 
have finished their day’s work; the 
prevalence of the 48-hour-week in 
war industries prevents Saturday 
afternoon purchases. The current 
general practice of staying open 
only one night a week in areas 
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where war workers are being 
served must be extended to two and 
preferably three nights a week, even 
though this means additional day- 
time closings. The second contrib- 
uting factor to absenteeism for 
shopping purposes is due to limited 
stocks in local stores in war indus- 
try centers. Undue accumulation of 
inventories, in relation to sales, by 
larger units in more favorable 
financial condition and with better 
trade relations has contributed to 
this condition.” 





DOROTHY SHAVER, vice-presi- 
dent of Lord & Taylor, told the 
Fashion Group: 

“Fashion retailing in 1943 will 
be as good as we can make it,” and 
urged those in the fashion field to 
do everything they can to promote 
sound fashion to the consumer. 
“We must ride through this storm 
like good sailors. There will be cur- 
tailment and restrictions, but there 
will still be plenty for us to work 
with. Fashion is life, and life has 
its ups and downs. When we move 
into a post-war period we must be 
all set to move with it. I feel the 
Fashion Group is a very important 
organization . . . but we must not 
be on the defensive about as vital 























a thing as fashion. It will be with 
us as long as there are men and 


women and as long as there is life.” 
* . 


EDMUND M. BRADY, of the 
Division of Motor Transport, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: . 

“Transportation is the very life- 
blood of most any industry which 
you might name. Without trans- 
portation of persons and property, 
stagnation would result. Such 
stagnation cannot and must not be 
permitted to occur. 

“War traffic must be transported. 
Essential civilian traffic must also 
be transported. There is a tre- 
mendous volume of both. 

“That there is an absolute need 
for the maximum conservation of 
such transportation facilities is 
without question. They must be 
conserved for present and future 
use in order that essential and nec- 
essary traffic may be transported. 
You and we must plan for the day 
when a drastic situation will occur 
and then hope and pray that it 
never occurs. Those of you who 
come from the Eastern States have 
experienced in reality during the 
past few months a threatened and 
drastic gasoline shortage situation. 
Without gasoline, transportation 
would be impotent. Without trans- 
portation, everything about us 
would stop. Nobody and nothing 
would get anywhere. Today it is 
gasoline, tomorrow it may be ve- 
hicles, parts or manpower.” 





"We don't refer to them as ‘dogs’ around here.” 











WASHINGTON NEWSHREEL 


Current Happenings on the National Scene 














Rubber Boots for Essential Work 


OPA has announced that effective Jan. 19, employers 
who need rubber boots or rubber work shoes for use 
by employees doing work essential to the war effort, 
public health or safety during disasters are eligible for 
rationing certificates to permit their purchase. The 
announcement was made with the issuance of Amend- 
ment No. 8 to Ration Order No. 6—Men’s Rubber 
Boots and Rubber Work Shoes. 

An employer faced with such an emergency may 
apply to his local War Price and Rationing Board, 
which reports immediately to the state OPA director 
and gets permission to issue a certificate for the needed 
number of pairs. The employer must retain title to the 
footwear. 

Previously, no employer could obtain men’s rubber 
boots or rubber work shoes unless he had done so in 
the past. 

: 


New General Counsel Named 


BEN W. HEINEMAN, Chicago, has been appointed assis- 
tant general counsel in charge of the textile, leather and 
apparel price legal division and of the retail trade and 
services legal division of OPA’s Legal Department. Mr. 
Heineman has been with the legal department since Oc- 
tober, 1941, latterly as chief of the court review section. 
He is a graduate of the University of Michigan and North- 
western University School of Law and before coming to 
OPA was associated with the Chicago law firm of Levin- 


son, Becker, Peebles and Swiren for five years. 


. * * 


Goatskin Purchase Plan Modified 
THE Board of Economic Warfare and Defense Sup- 


plies Corp. jointly announced Jan. 12 certain modifica- 
tions to the plan for the purchase of goatskins in for- 
eign countries by DSC. Since August, 1942, DSC has 
been purchasing goatskins in foreign countries through 
shippers’ agents. The modified plan permits the pur- 
chase from dealers in the United States of foreign 
goatskins which are acquired through shipper’s agents. 

The plan provides for quotas for dealers to establish 
the number of foreign goatskins which may be sold to 
DSC. Any goatskin sold by a dealer in his capacity as 
shipper’s agent will be deducted from his dealer’s 
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quota. The plan does not apply to goatskins sold by 
dealers from markets in which the dealer previously 
acted as a shipper’s agent. The plan also provides for 
the importation on consignment of goatskins from cer- 
tain markets from which such importations have been 
customary. Purchases from dealers and consignment 
importation were started about the 15th of this month. 


* * * 


Purchase of Machine Parts 


No authorization is needed for production or purchase 
of repair or maintenance parts for textile machinery, 
WPB has ruled. An interpretation of Order L-215—Tex- 
tile, Fiber, Clothing and Leather Machinery—makes it 
clear that limitations on the order apply only to parts 
produced or purchased for improving, expanding or add- 
ing to machinery. Parts needed for repair or maintenance 
purposes can be purchased without regard to provisions 
of L-215, and no authorization form or other applica- 
tion need be filed with WPB for this purpose. 


a a ~ 
OPA Puts Prices on Heel Rejects 
RUBBER heels made to specifications of Government 


war procurement agencies but rejected by them because 
of defects that have no effect on their serviceability 
have been priced by OPA for domestic sale at all levels 
from manufacturer to consumer. Action was taken in 
Amendment No. 4, effective Jan. 16, to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 200—Rubber Heels Attached and 
Attaching of Rubber Heels. 

Volume of heels rejected by war agencies is not 
great, but no pricing provision for their sale in the 
domestic market had been made in the regulation. 
Those made after the effective date of Maximum Price 
Regulation 200, Sept. 1, 1942, are covered in the 
amendment. They are made from whole tire “reclaim,” 
and in spite of small defects they are equal in quality, 
the OPA said, to civilian rubber heels being made 
before Sept. 1. Therefore, they have been graded and 
priced by manufacturers’ brand names exactly as are 
heels made before that date. When sold for civilian use 
their containers must be marked: “War Reject.” 

Another provision of the amendment provides grades 
and prices for rubber heels containing square woven 
fabric and other scrap material. If these heels do not 
contain washers and have a minimum abrasion index 
of 30, they are classified as V-4, and carry the same 
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maximum prices as other V-4 heels. Prices to con- 
sumers of this grade of whole heel, including their 
attachment to the shoes, are 40c. a pair for boys’ and 
45c. for men’s. No other type of this particular heel 
is made, OPA said. 


ee a * 


Egyptian Leather Industry Active 


EATHER tanning and shoemaking now number among 
the main industries flourishing in Egypt as a result of 
lack of imports, monetary inflation and huge demands 
by the allied forces, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports. Up until the last few years, sole leather made up 
the largest proportion of the Egyptian tanning indus- 
try’s production, a considerable amount of other leather 
goods being imported from’ Europe and the United States. 


ao ” & 


Shoe Deliveries Via Bicycle? 


EFFECTIVE Feb. 1, OPA has announced that eligibil- 
ity rules for purchase of bicycles will be relaxed in 
eastern areas of the United States where reduced gaso- 
line rations have curtailed the use of motor cars. In 
those areas the strict limitation of eligibility to persons 
in selected job classifications has been abandoned. In- 
stead, anyone gainfully employed or doing volunteer 
work essential to the war program ‘or public welfare 
will be able to qualify for a certificate to buy a bicycle 
by showing need for one in his work or in going to or 
from his work. 

A further liberalization, which applies the country 
over, makes bicycles available to pupils who need them 
to get to and from school. Moreover, a former pro- 
vision under which bicycles were denied to motor 
vehicle owners who could use their cars in lieu of a 


bicycle has been revoked. 


* te * 


Try and Get One 
APPLICATIONS for authority to acquire a bicycle 
must be filed with the local War Price and Rationing 
Board which passes on the eligibility of applicants. In 
order to qualify for a rationing certificate, an eligible 
must show need for a bicycle at least four days a week. 
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OPA regulations provide that, “unless other circum- 
stances require a contrary conclusion, an applicant 
shall be deemed to have established his need for a 
bicycle if he proves any of the following in connection 
with his business or occupation” : 

1. He must travel quickly or often to deliver mer- 
chandise or messages or in doing other work and would 
be better able to do so by bicycle than by walking or 
using public transportation facilities; 

2. He has to walk a total of at least three miles in 
going to and returning from work or school, even when 
using the most convenient public transportation ; 

3. He has to spend at least 14% hours, including walk- 
ing and waiting time, in getting to and from his job 
or school, using public transportation and could cut 
this time by at least 30 min. with a bicycle; 

4. Available public transportation facilities are over- 
crowded; and 

5. A bicycle is clearly needed because of other cir- 


cumstances. 
* a * 


Lambskin Differential Restored 


THe normal price differential between New Zealand 
pickled lambskins and domestic lambskins was restored 
by OPA on Dec. 29 through issuance of Amendment No. 
4 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 145. Maximum 
prices for New Zealand pickled lambskins. 


e a e 


No Price Control on Damaged Shoes 
DAMAGED goods have been exempted from price con- 


trol by OPA when they are sold by insurance com- 
panies, transportation companies and agents of the 
United States Government. This action was taken in 
Amendment No. 46 to Supplementary Regulation No. 1 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation. Previously 
the exemptions had been granted to persons engaged 
in reconditioning and selling damaged commodities 
received from insurance companies, transportation 
companies and agents of the Government. 

Before adoption of the amendment, railroads which 
wished to sell salvaged goods themselves were forced 
to resort to salvage handlers in order to avoid ascertain- 
ing applicable maximum prices for each article. 
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Retailing in a 


War Economy 


Problems of the Present and Outlook for the 
Future Discussed by Economists, Government 
Representatives and Retail Authorities at War- 
time Conference of Retail Dry Goods Association 


THE road to victory in this war is paved with prob- 
lems for the retailer, and only by the most concentrated 
kind of effort will it be traversed safely. That viewpoint 
pretty well sums up the thought of the main speakers 
who addressed the wartime conference and 32nd annual 
convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in New York, Jan. 5 to 11. As for the members 
themselves—they, too, were aware of the seriousness of 
the situation. They were aware that the picture looks 
black at the moment, but most of them were convinced 
that the storm will be weathered. Meanwhile, their 
1943 session, which was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
developed many interesting viewpoints of vital concern 
to all retailers. 


DR. LEWIS HANEY, Professor of Economics of New 
York University, addressing the luncheon of the Asso- 
citaion of Buying Offices, Inc., sounded a warning that 
right now inflation is with us. He said: “Look at the 
curve of factory payrolls. It is the Mt. Everest of the 
statistical world, towering over all other phenomena, 
except those twin peaks, bank deposits and govern- 
ment debt.” 

He predicted that after the war ends there will be a 
minor reaction or dip in business activity and prices, 
coming immediately after the war. This would be fol- 
lowed, he said, by a post-war boom. 

“Great shortages will have accumulated at home, as 
is always the case after a war. Think of the American 
people having got along for several years without buy- 
ing any new cars! Think of the flood of marriages and 
births without any considerable addition to our supply 
of homes through residential building. But above all, 
think of the war destruction throughout the earth, and 
the vast demand for all sorts of goods to feed, clothe 
and rebuild or re-equip people at various points in the 
world. This demand can and will be made effective 
through the establishment of sound business credits, 
and will involve necessarily the return of the gold stand- 
ard for settling international payments. 

“Do not worry about the existence of enough money 
ér purchasing power after the war. There is more 
monetary gold in the world than ever, the fundamental 
pillars of all trade are (1) sound commercial credit 
and (2) the exchange of goods for goods. 

“Any man who can produce can buy. So can any 
nation,” Dr. Haney said. 
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SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY of Montana, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee to Study the Problems of 
American Small Business, in discussing “National 
Strategy on the Retail Front” made a plea for more 
openness in governmental dealing with business. 

He said: “The public must always know what the 
government is doing and the basis for the action it takes. 
On the home front our administrators have failed to 
take the public into their confidence in connection 
with civilian supply and distribution. Merely to give 
the public full information on price control and ration- 
ing plans and procedure is not enough. The correct 
policy to pursue is for these administrators to take the 
public into their councils in the first instance.” 


Merle Fainsod, director of the Retail Trades and 
Services Division of the OPA, in discussing the curtail- 
ment of store services, declared: “Many of the econ- 
omies recommended can only be fully realized by group 
action on the part of all the merchants in a given com- 
munity. By joining in a program with all the mer- 
chants in a city, no retailer will have reason to fear the 
loss of competitive advantages. Nor need any retailer 
feel hesitant about asking his customers to accept these 
reductions of service. Your customers can be made to 
understand and your government is willing to help you 
make them understand that by elimination of non-essen- 
tial services, you will be able to continue those services 
that are essential. It is to the community’s interest that 
orderly distribution of goods go on, and that those 
who are engaged in providing the essential services of 
distribution make a reasonable profit without raising 
the ceiling prices that have been established to control 


inflation.” 


AFTER defining Sales Promotion as “Seeing Possi- 
bilities,” Thomas J. Twentyman, Advertising Manager 
and Sales Promotion Director of Loveman, Joseph and 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., warned against sales promo- 
tion overplaying its hand in stressing “last shipment, 
no more for the duration.” 

Mr. Twentyman stressed the importance of better 
handling and training of salespeople, pointing out that 
detailed information given to the salesperson makes fo1 


“knowledge is power”—over the customer. He also 
[TURN TO PAGE 37, PLEASE] 
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USE YOUR 
INGENUITY 





by 
MILT HOFFMAN 


Gosh! What am I going to do? My busi- 
























YOU are a shoe retailer. You've been in business for 
a good many years, and you like it. You believe that 
the shoe retailer fulfills a necessary function in the 
community. You believe that every sacrifice you make 
in this war year of 1943 is a necessary one—that it is 
essential to the war effort. You believe that if you 
don’t make these sacrifices, you’re liable to find your- 
self living in a country where you'll no longer have the 
opportunity to build your own nice little business just 
because you choose that particular career. You believe 
wholeheartedly in the idea of winning the war—and 
you'll do everything in your power to help. 

You find that in a wartime world a lot of adjust- 
ments must be made. In your own particular field, 
you have a government order called M-217, formulated 
by the War Production Board because it is necessary 
to conserve leather and other materials, if your boy in 
the Army, or Navy, or Marines, or Coast Guard, is to 
have shoes. Being a shoe man yourself, you know that 
lack of good shoes can impair a person’s efficiency. 

You learn that shoe volume may be cut down an 
estimated 25 per cent, perhaps more, as the result of 
M-217. 

Perhaps men’s shoe sales have dropped alarmingly in 
your community because so many boys have left for 
the armed forces, and other customers have moved to 
war plant areas, or to Washington, or somewhere else 
where they are needed in the war effort. 

M-217 has been responsible, you find, for the 


elimination of what you called novelty shoes, which 





ness is shot. 


could be depended on to pep up sales at certain periods 
during the year. 

The usual Saturday rush at the beginning of each 
season seems to be a thing of the past, and you may 
find, unless you live in a war industry community, that 
those payday crowds are no longer what they were 
before the war. A lot of people are complying with the 
government's request that they put their extra money in 
war bonds, and buy only what they need. And income 
tax deadlines are just around the corner. So you sell 
less shoes, but those you do sell are of better quality, 
and will last longer. 


IN addition, the people who used to drive in from the 
surrounding countryside on Saturdays now stay home, 
because they are conserving gasoline and tires. OPA 
has cracked down on practically all driving that isn’t 
absolutely essential. 

You think to yourself that the American people are 
certainly showing a marvelous spirit in this dire 
emergency. But when you look around your empty 
store you say, “Gosh, what am I going to do? My 
business is shot to hell.” 

If ygu don’t have faith in ultimate victory and the 
return of your business, you just continue in the same 
old way, until one day you lock your doors, and you're 
and say, “Poor old Jones. Couldn’t cope with things 
no longer a shoe retailer. People will pass your store 
when they got tough. Had to go out of business.” 

On the other hand, if you do have that necessary 
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-- - and PITCH FIGHT IN! 


Resourcefulness, Plus Determination and Downright Hard 
Work, Prescription for Merchants, Perplexed by Problems, 
Who Want to Be in Business When the Lights Go on Again 


American faith, and feel that this situation is a tem- 
porary one which will be superseded by good days 
after we win the war, you take another course. 

You roll up your sleeves and pitch in. You rack your 
brains for ideas which will help to keep your head 
above water. It’s no longer a question of large or small 
profit. It’s a battle for survival for the better things to 
come. 

You trot out all the ingenuity you can muster. It 
takes some of the following forms. 

You have in the past depended on the people in the 
suburbs, on the farms in the outlying countryside for 


Roll up your sleeves. And remember. 

it’s a battle for survival. Small mer- 

chants, especially, must be on the alert 
and rack their brains for new ideas. 
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a certain amount of business. But because of tire and 
gasoline rationing, they can no longer drive in to your 
store. By soliciting their mail-order business you keep 
many of them as customers. After all Uncle Sam’s 
postal system is still working. 

By using direct mail advertising, which in most cases 
is economical, by buying small advertisements in news- 
papers which have good circulation in the rural areas, 
and by buying radio announcements, you manage to 
get orders for shoes. You don’t let travel restrictions 
deprive you of business that has taken you years to 
build. [TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE} 








WOMEN’S 





Type of shoe coming to the fore for 
women working in war plants. The 
safety box toe is made of .045 carbon 
cold rolled steel, rust proof. From 


Safety Box Toe. 
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More Retailers Are Waking Up to the Need for Stocking these 
Shoes. More Manufacturers Are Developing Better Types for 
Safety, Comfort and Health. 

More War Plants Are Realiz- —— 
ing their Importance in 

Maintaining the Effi- 

ciency of their Em- 

ployees. The War Pro- 

duction Board Itself Is 

Now Taking a Hand in 

Seeing That the Wo- 

men War Workers of 

the Country are Prop- 

erly Shod for Victory. 





This is another real work shoe with 
safety features. The safety box toe 
has been estimated as capable of tak- 
ing a temporary static load of 400 
lbs. or a steady static load of 300 lbs. 
The cork platform or mid-sole is 
3/16” thick and is proving to be a 
real comfort feature. From the James 
Shoe Mig. Co. 





Feature articles on women’s 
work shoes appeared in our is- 


sues of December 12th and 19th. 








WORK SHOES 
Come Into Their Own 


II takes all great bodies a little time to get into 
action. If the shoe industry, as a whole, did not at once 
see that work shoes for women in factories would be a 
very important business by the beginning of 1943, they 
are waking up to the situation now. We hear the 
changed point of view from every side. 

Two or three months ago—no more—the buyer for 
one of the biggest shoe departments in the country was 
talking to us about putting in some work shoes for 
women. He started, right then and there, to get in touch 


Two shoes with special features. Left: This 
weoden sole protects from wet or oily floors, 
from hot metals, broken glass, scraps of 
metal, etc. Also made with steel toe. The 
“Win-W ood’ from Reece Wooden Sole Shoe 
Co. Right: This 8” blucher boot of black 
elk with safety toe and black rubber sole 
and heel is being made especially for women 
working in west coast shipyards. From 
Brown Shoe Co. 


with some manufacturers of these shoes, but, until that 
moment, he had not done so. And he is a very forward 
looking man. 

Since that interview the picture has changed rapidly. 
Buyers are seeing that there is real business for them 
in women’s work shoes. The fact is that women them- 
selves are finding out that they need a different kind 
of shoe for this new kind of work they are doing. The 
plants that employ women are realizing more and more 
that women need protective shoes just as much as men. 
They are also finding out that proper fitting of these 
shoes is a job that they are not equipped to do. There 
are so many angles to the matter, that it is all taking 
a little time to straighten out. 

Of basic interest to the retailers of the country is the 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE} 





What Will Happen 


increased Purchasing Power, Resulting from the Ex- 
pansion of Industries Which Have Been Stimulated 
Directly or Indirectly by the War Effort, Forms the 
Biggest Factor in Today's Boom in Retail Shoe Busi- 
ness. Will This Powerful Influence Be Offset in the 
Coming Year by Increased Living Costs, Mounting 
Taxes and Saving for War Bonds? An Interesting 
Analysis of the Effect of Wartime Industrial Activity 

















Douglas Aircraft Company, kc. 
SANTA MONICA PLAN? 
APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 


FROM 
MEN AND WOMEN 
OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE FOR 


FACTORY TRAINING 


TRAINEE WAGES ARE PAID 
WHILE IN TRAINING 


APPLY MONDAY THROUGH 
SATURDAY 
7:30 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
10975 Wilshire Blvd. 
Westwood 


(errors Now Employed in War Production Should Not Ape’ 


~ 
|. 
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HARRY R. TERHUNE 


Twenty per cent of those 
gainfully employed in Los 
Angeles County are build- 
ing ships and planes. The 
newspaper advertisement 
at the left is an indication 
of the opportunity for em- 
ployment and increased pur- 
chasing power which war- 
time development of the 
airplane industry provides. 


on Retailing in Los Angeles County, California. 


WHO is sharing in the new prosperity resulting from 


the war effort? 

How is this increase in incomes affecting the pur- 
chasing power of important communities where wai 
industries are centered? 

What will happen to these incomes and to retail 
business now that wages are stabilized, living costs are 
advancing, and taxation and war savings are claiming 
a steadily increasing proportion of workers’ incomes? 

Areas in which war production activities have mush- 
roomed the community’s growth, with a proportionate 
expansion in retail business, give a quick impression 
that everybody is enjoying a high degree of prosperity. 
Let’s look at Los Angeles County, California, for ex- 
ample, as a striking illustration of an area with a wide 
range of business interests and activities, which has 
been greatly affected by industrial developments result- 
ing from the war. 

Nearly half the population of California lives in this 
county. In value of agricultural products, the county 
leads the nation; awarded war contracts and backlogs 
rank second only to Detroit; petroleum products aver- 
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to WAR WAGES in 1943? 


age 224 millions annually, movies a 200-million busi- 
ness, are examples of the diversity of activities here. 

Yesterday’s bean fields are today’s immense housing 
projects with thousands of defense workers’ new homes 
springing up almost overnight. 

Last year’s industrial plants, shipbuilding yards and 
sub-contracting manufacturers with their few thousands 
of employees each, now have hundreds of times that 
number and are using daily sizable display newspaper 
ads in the hope of attracting more men and women to 
their plants. 

War industrial activities in the county have raised 
the aggregate monthly income by more than 100 million 
dollars since the start of the program two years ago. 

Forty million dollars in monthly income can be 
ascribed to wage earners in manufacturing industries 
from June, 1940, up through August, 1942. The rate 
of increased aggregate monthly payrolls from manu- 
facturing industries is moving along this year at a rate 
of two millions monthly. This 40 millions monthly 
increase in wages to persons gainfully employed does 
not include building projects. Construction employment 
is at its all-time high peak, even though private con- 
struction is very low. There are hundreds of tremen- 
dous housing projects in all parts of the county. 

The present policy of sub-contracting in facilities of 
military usages has greatly increased employment. 

The spectacular character of the expansion cf the 





NUMBER OF NEW PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
REGISTERED IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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One of the oil fields in Los Angeles County where 

wells are very close is located at Venice, a part 

of the city of Los Angeles. Drilling here is within 

a few feet of the ocegn. Gasoline and fuel oil 

rationing threaten to diminish the prosperity of 
this 224 million dollar industry in 1943. 


war plants and their high wage levels, the sharp in- 
creases of farm income, the reduction in the number of 
unemployed, etc., have created the impression that many 

[TURN TO PAGE 27, PLEASE] 
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The Editor's 






Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Why Stir Up the Dust? 


|T is human nature to want to see the shape of things 
to come; but it is often perverse “trade-nature” to want 
to have something to do with helping it along. Some- 
how or another the shoe trade hasn’t been hurt too 
badly, up to this time. It has taken in its stride the lack 
of materials and has produced shoes in relative abun- 
dance. It it can continue to do a good job in the factory 
and at the fitting stool; and at the same time keep its 
shirt on in the field of surmise, prediction and politics, 
it will go on living—free and independent and ser- 
viceable. 

Sure, it’s difficult for some men to stand in the ranks 
and say nothing. They much prefer to be out in front 
with a brass band, making a showing; but that’s the 
way to get your nose punched. There are other civilian 
lines of businesses that seem to be getting a beating but 
they can’t help themselves, because they are not get- 
ting the materials, etc. But we in shoes are in a for- 
tunate position of being users of a product that is so 
variable in its manufacture (on the backs of animals) 
that we will never reach the stage of being totally cut 
off from some form of shoemaking and shoe-vending. 

A little piece of caution at this point. When you get 
a queStionnaire to fill out, just don’t take it for granted 
that your profound opinion is going to be balanced 
with equally good opinion from tens of thousands of 
merchants. (Remember, there are a hundred thousand 
places in America where shoes are vended—all the way 
from grocery stores, country stores to exclusive shoe 
stores). No sampling system, made up of a few in- 
quiries, is a true indication of what’s going on in shoes. 
Maybe you saw the newspaper item bearing the head- 
ing: “RATIONING OF SHOES CALLED POSSI. 
BILITY”—subheading: “Producers See Step Due If 
WPB Conservation Order Fails” and the text: “About 
one-half of the twenty-six leading shoe manufacturers 
in the country . . . believe that further restrictions of 
production are inevitable unless the demand is drasti- 
cally reduced . . . etc., etc.” 

Well, thirteen inquiries is not a measuring stick for 
this manufacturing industry. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce collects information from 853 fac- 
tories, producing approximately 98 per cent of the total 
output. So you see, it’s just a sense of proportion and 
although no real harm was done by the news research, 
you never can tell when some such “fist-of-cold-type” 
might be hurled back at the trade, in Congress or 
Washington or elsewhere. 
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What we are driving at is—why stir up the dust 
when by every sign and symbol the shoe business is 
doing what it is patriotically asked to do and sitting 
pretty, to boot. All that is wanted today is a good shoe 
fitter at every fitting stool and not a pair misfitted or 
missold and a natural, normal restraint to make every 
pair serve a useful purpose. The soldier may have a 
rifle or a grenade in his hands but you have a fitting 
stick in yours. You are not expected to fight on the 
battle front but every American is expected to serve at 
his job, without waste and with useful effort. 

The rumor factory is working overtime and you can’t 
stop some people and some papers from dreaming, in 
print. The net result of both has been nightmarish 
fears and alarms and frights that have served no useful 
purpose. Some store started dumping shoes in the 
belief that if rationing came, stocks would be unwanted 
and unusable. As a result, some of the clearances have 
been most unfortunate. 

If you are a man in business and strongly American 
in your work for victory, you know what to do. And 
in a way, you know what to expect. You know there 
will be less shoes made this year because of three 
things: (1) Material shortage, (2) manpower shortage 
and (3) WPB’s M-217. 

You know that you can do business, make a living 
and show some profit even if the industry goes down to 
350,000,000 pairs of shoes manufactured in °43; be- 
cause you will consume 100,000,000 pairs out of in- 
ventory on shelves. You will then be in fighting trim— 
fit and lean—even though your diet of new shoes has 
been partly trimmed down. 

You also know that WPB, with its restraining order 
and its pretty broad understanding of the world-wide 
picture of leather and shoes, is the most practical 
agency for the control of what we have and what we 
need. 

If we continue to crave the limelight and request 
rationing and standardization and every other sort of 
curb, we will get it and get it GOOD. But if we keep on, 
in a faithful spirit of public service, reluctant to misfit 
a foot, even though we haven’t a size and the customer 
has got to go elsewhere, we will be doing our accustomed 
work better, and thereby contributing our part to the 
all-out effort of every man, woman and child who has 
to move a step to go to work, or go to school or go 
any place for anything, anytime. Foot locomotion is 
now your Number One problem and you MUST serve. 
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BY}\\ \FORTUNE 


No one realizes, more than we, what a problem you retailers are facing today in 
obtaining enough shoes to fill consumer demand. And we know you realize that, 
because winning the war comes first, we are faced with terrific problems of raw 
material shortages, labor turnover and delays in transportation. But despite our 
problems of supplying your demands, we are not unmindful of the importance 
of maintaining those things which have made Fortune America’s leading brand 
in its price field—outstanding shoe values, powerful national advertising, and 


distinctive, well planned advertising for your store. 


RICHLAND SHOE CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 
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r e best selling shoes of today are 


truly comfortable shoes, in which leathe 
eetrvction and heel height contribute f 

: all-over softness, excellent fit and wearat 

ity. Unlined shoes of NUROCCO are being 
| featured by well known fashion retailers 
PNUROCCO is a shrunken grain goatskin, 
f water repellent, scuff resistant, and 
y yearing. The flesh side of the skin provids 
Batural soft lining to coddle busy 
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What Will Happen to War Wages in 1943? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


more persons have shared in the war 
prosperity than is actually the case. 

There are two angles in figuring what 
the average wage earner is making: 
wage levels at war industrial plants 
and yards, plus the number of people 
getting these wages. 

Wages at the aircraft piants have 
been increased and the number of em- 
ployees has been built up to more than 
tenfold within two years. 

This tremendous increase in tabu- 
lated earned income is not directly 
affecting the spendable money, nor does 
it apply to all citizens in the county. 

Wage increases are more than offset 
by these three factors—increased cost 
of living; increased taxes and the ten 
per cent being diverted to the buying 
of War Bonds. Up through May of 
this year increases in pay to indus- 
trial wage earners had more than taken 
eare of the advance in living costs. 
Wage earners still had 38.2 per cent 
more money than they had in the base 
period. 


Wages Above U. S. Average 


Figures compiled by the California 
Department of Employment, Division 
of Labor, show the average weekly 
wage in Los Angeles County to be 
$43.97, as against the United States 
average of $36.63 for the same period, 
with living costs slightly lower in the 
county. 

Growth of industrial employment lo- 
cally has been unprecedented in the 
history of this area, but the war plants 
still account for only about 20 per cent 
of the total number of gainfully em- 
ployed persons in the county. War 
plants for practical purposes are 
classed as those making anything which 
ealls for priorities. 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
the proportion of people gainfully em- 
ployed in the county. 

Even adding all other persons whose 
incomes have been substantially in- 
creased such as many workers in non- 
war manufacturing lines, the majority 
of farmers, etc., it is estimated that 
less than 40 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation now has more purchasing power 
as a result of war activities. 

In manufacturing plants outside of 

the war industrial set-up, some ten 
per cent of the employees have had 
their wages upped to compete with the 
Wages paid in the ship yards, plane 
plants and similar establishments. 
Against this, some 60 per cent of those 
gainfully employed have not had their 
Wages or incomes increased. 
: A large proportion of the farmers 
in Los Angeles County are citrus grow- 
ers whose incomes have increased. Some 
in the highly important dairy group 
are showing a fair profit with a num- 
ber badly pinched. 

In addition to those gainfully em- 
ployed is a large group of retired peo- 
ple dependent on investments and 
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Salute Employees 
On Winning Award 


« 
Tee Company knows wel che high fer Vacneny 


+++» CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 


MALDER + MASSACRE USETTS 


Boston, Mass. — Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass., ran the above ad in the 
Boston Globe, marking the occasion of 
their receipt of the Army-Navy “"E" 
Award, Copy read, "The company knows 
well the high loyalty and intense patriot- 
ism of Converse employees. To their 
capable hands has been entrusted the 
task of meeting the demands for ever 
greater production of vital war mate- 
rials. They have met the challenge with 
flying colors.” 





related types of incomes, including an- 
nuities, pensions, dividends, interest 
and rent; many retired military men, 
hundreds of retail groups; “white col- 
lar” groups and the like who are facing 
reduced returns on their money or who 
are employed at fixed wages, plus in- 
creased costs of living. Available 
spending money of these people is 
further reduced through their War 
Bond buying. 

Manufacturers in non-war lines are 
faced with an uncertain labor market 
brought about by the steady work and 
relatively high wages—hope of shel- 
tered “essential” jobs in the war plants. 
Governmental ceilings, regulations and 
restrictions affecting the manufactur- 
ing of non-war lines cause the normal 
profits of a great many manufacturers 
practically to vanish. 

In spite of all hysterical talk on 
wage increases, retail sales have not 
gone up in proportion to wage in- 
creases, either to the individual or the 
aggregate number of persons employed. 
Then, too, all stores are now carrying 
the heaviest inventories in their his- 
tory on wanted seasonable merchan- 
dise. 


Retail shoe sales in the Los Angeles 
area for August and September have 
topped all previous records in the great 
majority of stores operating in the 
great middle brackets of $6.00 to 
$12.50. Branded lines of shoes are out- 
selling house-named brands by a large 
majority. 

Store managements have endeavored 
to stop all “scare buying,” but your 
reporter hears something of this nature 
in all stores, “I felt I had better get 
another pair or two of good shoes while 
I can still get them.” With salesmen 
on commission as they are, the one on 
the fitting stool is most apt to of- 
fer discreet encouragement to these 
thoughts. 


Public Bought Rubbers Early 


Retailers will find their regular cus- 
tomers in the main have bought their 
normal early Winter wants in Septem- 
ber and possibly in October. 

Just the same, November and De- 
cember business was excellent. This 
steady monthly increase of some two 
millions in wages from those gainfully 
employed is for the most part “new 
money”. People receiving it are either 
newcomers to this section or persons 
who have been in a much lower income 
earning bracket. This money, plus the 
wages coming from the 40 per cent 
well paid workers will keep sales on 
their present high level, it is felt by 
competent observers. 

Shoe stores and departments are ex- 
periencing a steady increase in new 
customers who are buying shoes re- 
tailing from $6.00 to $10.50 in the 
main, persons who had previously 
been buying in the lower price brackets. 
It is felt that this new trade will take 
up the slack brought about by the reg- 
ular trade’s doing so much forward 
buying. 

A number of merchants are fortify- 
ing their more practical, middle-of-the- 
road branded lines and are easing off 
on their commitments of the higher 
grades in anticipation of this trend. 


This large influx of new patrons, 
surging up from lower levels of mer- 
chandise made shoe retailing in the 
county good up to January first. From 
now on, it is thought, restrictions will 
begin to be felt in ever-increasing 
force. The feeling is that pairage will 
be less in sales than in previous corre- 
sponding seasons and that dollar busi- 
ness will be less, as it takes about two 
pairs of popular priced shoes to equal 
the retail price of one top grade pair. 
What the new Congress does about 
taxes will probably have an important 
bearing on the trend of purchasing 
power and retail business in 1943. 
Most retailers, for this reason, are 
strongly in favor of the Ruml plan or 
some similar pay-as-you-go system of 
income tax payments. 
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KEEP G2aehed CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longerand do Weeks or even months of wear 
better work. Hold 2 wet sponge can be added or taken from the 
to the face of the revolving life of a power brush depending 
brush until dry and hardened on the treatment it receives. The 
sediment or stain is softened best and most economical gum- 
and removed. Brushes washed ming and staining is accom- 
while spinning on the shaft plished with the tip end of the 
throw out the water and keep bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
it from entering the construc- shoe in the brush turns brush 














tion at the hub where it could material at a sharp angle, weak- 
cause warping or swelling: ens it and causes it to wear out 
Power brushes should be clean- faster. Too much pressure can 
ed at least twice a day. also mat down the hair or bris- 


tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


USE ALL OF THE B2a0h 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 





Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 
WHY CONSERVE? 


Demands on the time, raw 
stocks and energy needed 
to replace wastefuily used 
materials, detracts from the 
facilities needed to further 
the War Effort. 
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Critical Year for Canadian Shoe Industry 





Many Changes Brought About by War Enumerated and Ex- 
plained by M. J. Sheehy, President, Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada in Annual Review 


MONTREAL, CAN.—A very momentous 
year for the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry in Canada has just closed, de- 
clared M. J. Sheehy, president, Shoe 
Manufacturers Association of Canada, 
in his recent annual review of the 
industry. Tremendous changes have 
been required and have been brought 
about due to Canada’s increasing par- 
ticipation in the war, and the industry 
has had to adapt itself to those changes. 

At the beginning of November, 1941, 
said Mr. Sheehy, manufacturers were 
advised that all prices as of Septem- 
ber 15-October 11, 1941, were to be 
frozen. But after considerable Spring 
business had been booked at advance 
prices, manufacturers were ordered 
to revert to prices prevailing during 
March-May, 1941. To adjust the dif- 
ference which the increased costs en- 
tailed and to permit the retailer to 
maintain his ceiling, a formula was 
devised whereby the retailer would ab- 
sorb a squeeze of 4 per cent, the manu- 
facturer would absorb a squeeze of 4 
per cent and receive a subsidy of 7 per 
cent. Thus the shoe manufacturing 
industry became the means through 
which the increases of the entire shoe 
business were adjusted. Most manu- 
facturers doubted the merits of the 
plan, the opinion being that subsidies 
should apply to raw materials rather 
than on the converted product. The 
shoe manufacturing industry had, how- 
ever, no alternative but to accept this 
plan. 

In conjunction with the footwear 
administration of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, representative com- 
mittees of the different branches of the 
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industry were formed to devise means 
of reducing costs through elimination 
of styles, simplified practices, etc., so 
as to absorb the squeeze of 4 per cent 
that manufacturers were to bear. 

On or about July 1 a simplification 
order was issued by the Wartime Prices 
Board footwear administration. Be- 
fore the extent of savings from simplifi- 
cations could be ascertained through 
practice, the subsidy was reduced to 4 
per cent. This reduction was consid- 
ered by many to be well in excess of 
the amount that could be saved by the 
application of the simplification order. 

Costs of materials had substantially 
increased and labor costs had steadily 
mounted. The granting of a cost of 
living bonus of 9.6 points in the prov- 
ince of Quebec alone represented an 
increase in wages of $600,000 per 
annum. 

A large and increasing number of 
members of the association have been 
required and are now giving 75 per 
cent of their production to the needs of 
the armed services, Mr. Sheehy pointed 
out. The response of the shoe industry 
to this call has not been surpassed by 
any other industry, according to reports. 
This response was fully a patriotic 
one since the making of these boots 
has seldom been profitable and has 
caused manufacturers to put aside a 
large portion of their civilian business. 

Footwear production in Canada dur- 
ing 1942 showed a steady increase over 
1941 for the first six months, with 
about a 10 per cent decline for the past 
four months, which, however, will leave 
1942 somewhat higher than the pre- 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 
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Mendelson with Carlisle 


New YorkK—Henry Mendelson will 
join Carlisle Shoe Company about Feb- 
ruary Ist as sales manager and assis- 
tant to M. M. Stollmack, vice-president 
and general manager. For the past 





HENRY MENDELSON 


twelve years Mr. Mendelson was assis- 
tant to Irving Grossman, general sales 
manager of I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Mendelson will take charge of a 
planned distribution of Carlisle Shoe 
Company’s product and will also plan 
for postwar expansion of the firm. 
Promotion and advertising will be part 
of his duties. 

Mr. Mendelson will maintain head- 
quarters at the New York office of the 
firm. 


aie 


On Coast During 
Market Week 


Los ANGELES, CaALiIr.—A. D. Bellamy, 
shoe buyer for the Idaho Department 
Store, Twin Falls, Idaho, was among 
the many buyers who visited this mar- 
ket during Market Week. 








N.S.R.A. Announces Wartime Conference 





To Hold Meeting in New York March 29-30, with Wartime 
Fashion Discussion, Forum on Industry Problems 
and Consideration of Post-War Planning 


New YorK—The National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association will hold a two-day 
Wartime Conference March 29 and 30 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York, according to an announcement 
made early this week by Executive 
Vice-President L. E. Langston. 

The program for the conference will 
be divided into three parts, devoted to 
“Fashion in Wartime”, a forum for the 
discussion of industry problems result- 
ing from governmental regulations, 
and “Post-War Planning.” Shoe men 
will be asked to submit questions in 
advance for discussion at the confer- 
ence. 

Prominent officials in government 


agencies related to the shoe industry’s 
participation in the war effort will be 
invited to appear as speakers and will 
be prepared to answer questions on the 
latest developments in Washington 
which may affect the shoe business, as 
well as many important questions of 
interpretation that have arisen under 
existing restrictions. 

Mr. Langston stated that the men’s, 
women’s and children’s style commit- 
tees of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association will hold their meetings as 
usual, since there are many questions 
of importance related to “Fashion in 
Wartime” to be considered by these 
groups. 





Use Your Ingenuity and Pitch Right In 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


Then there is the matter of comple- 
mentary lines which go with shoes. For 
example, you’ve probably been carry- 
a line of polishes and preservatives for 
years. These products may have been 
lying in a showcase or dispenser, and 
never moved unless the customer asked 
for them. Now you start suggesting 
such items. You are living in a period 
when conservation is on the mind of 
every American, having been planted 
there by a tremendous publicity cam- 
paign. 

Isn’t it logical to tell your customer 
that a can of polish or saddle-soap, or 
a bottle of neatsfoot oil will help to 
keep those new shoes in good condi- 
tion? The average customer is grate- 
ful for advice of that kind nowadays, 
and will leave your store feeling that 
it’s a pretty friendly place to do 
businuess. 

There are other items which you 
find you can sell in your shoe store. 
Neckties, sweaters, sport clothing, 
belts, pocketbooks, socks, handkerchiefs 
——these are all small items, perhaps, 
and individually they don’t mean much. 
But when you sell a few of these items 
each day you find that by the end of 
the year that you’ve helped enlarge 
your volume considerably. 

If you have been a men’s store ex- 
clusively, it might pay you to look into 
the prospect of handling women’s items 
too. Remember that more women are 
doing men’s jobs than ever before in 
the history of the world. Consequently 
they are demanding clothing which is 
tailored like men’s For proof, you can 
watch the girls streaming out of any 
war plant, or notice the girls of the 
WAACS and the WAVES. See their 
mannish-looking oxfords, their neckties, 
their caps, their military-looking jack- 
ets? This influence extends to women 
at home too. Any style expert knows 
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there is a distinct trend toward man- 
nish clothes for women, which will last 
as long as the war. One of the largest 
men’s clothing chains in the world re- 
cently put in a line of women’s coats 
and suits, and it is doing very well, 
thank you. This should bear out the 
fact that women are not averse to buy- 
ing certain items in men’s stores. 

Something else to remember now- 
adays is that almost every family has 
some one in the armed forces. Your 
store can become the place for them to 
buy certain gifts for relatives and 
friends in uniform. You can carry an 
item like military shoe shine kits, for 
example, which are extremely popular. 
You can tell your customers that the 
armed forces insist on well-shined 
shoes, and that the little kit you have 
is just the thing for Johnny. At the 
same time, you sell toilet kits, army 
and navy socks and sweaters. All 
things that soldiers and sailors use, 
and receive with gratitude. 

Once you get to thinking about this 
thing your list grows. Investigate your 
community. Perhaps some other mer- 
chant does not carry some item which 
he should, and which is in demand. 
Step in and carry that item yourself. 

Last but not least, you concentrate 
on economy as you never have before. 
You pare your expenses by being more 
careful with paper and twine; by 
watching your electric lights, by doing 
away with all unnecessary waste. If 
the packages you used to be so proud 
of don’t look so fancy now, don’t be 
sad. Just remember that there’s a war 
cen, and most of your customers are as 
aware of it as you are. 

All this comes under the head of in- 
genuity in wartime. Intelligent and 
liberal use of it will aid you to ride out 
the heavy weather, save your business 
for the brighter days that lie ahead. 


Salesmen Permitted 


Additional Gas Ration 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Formal provi- 
sions under which salesmen distribut- 
ing essential commodities—other than 
salesmen in 17 Eastern States and the 
District of Columbia—will be allowed 
additional mileage, were written into 
the gasoline rationing regulations re- 
cently by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

As requested by Rubber Director 
William Jeffers, OPA is providing to 
qualified salesmen up to 65 per cent of 
their last year’s mileage, or 8,600 miles 
a year, whichever is less. However, 
because of the gasoline shortage in the 
East, the extra gasoline for salesmen 
will be provided only in the states out- 
side the eastern shortage area. To 
qualify, a salesman must have been 
principally engaged in an eligible sales 
activity for the last three months, or 
he must be taking the place of a sales- 
man who was so engaged. He must 
also meet the OPA requirements on 
ride-sharing and lack of alternative 
means of transportation. 

Eligible salesmen include: Those 
primarily engaged in selling necessary 
materials or necessary equipment for 
the operation of naval, military or hos- 
pital establishments or facilities, com- 
mon carriers, public utilities, industrial, 
extractive or agricultural establish- 
ments essential to the war effort, or 
any other of the establishments or 
facilities listed as essential in the gaso- 
line rationing regulations, and those 
principally engaged in selling those 
foods, building materials, clothing, 
fuels, and medical supplies which are 
essential to public health, and safety, 
except those selling direct to consum- 
ers for personal family or household 
use. 


The allowed mileage, which in no 
event can exceed 717 miles a month— 
based on 15 miles to the gallon—will 
be issued in the form of a “C” ration. 
The eastern gasoline shortage area, 
which is exempt “until the Office of 
Price Administration finds that the 
available gasoline supply in such area 
justifies extension of the provisions” 
for salesmen to that area, embraces: 
states of Connecticut, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, and the County of Sulli- 
van in the state of Tennessee. 


These provisions are contained in 
Amendment 9 to Ration Order 5C, effec- 
tive January 8. 





When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass if along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
source of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 
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Business Starts the Year at Peak Levels 

















Map of business conditions for January, 1943, prepared by Business Bulletin Division, 
La Salie Extension University. 


The new year began with trade and 
industrial activity at close to 15 per 
cent above even the high rate which 
prevailed at the beginning of 1942, 
according to a survey made by the 
Business Bulletin Division of La Salle 
Extension University. For the fourth 
consecutive year the volume of produc- 
tion and trade has exceeded that of 
the preceding year. This period of ex- 
panding business has already been un- 
usually long. Generally business has 
declined after the second year of* ex- 
pansion and slackened for a year or 
more. 

National income, which is the in- 
come received by all persons, is now 
at a new peak far above all preceding 
high points. This large consumer pur- 
chasing power, combined with enor- 
mous government expenditures for war 
purposes, is keeping operations in most 
factories at a record high pace. All 
signs indicate that the upward trend 
is most likely to continue for some time 
yet. The declines in some civilian in- 
dustries will be more than offset by the 
increased production and employment in 
plants making war materials and equip- 
ment. . 

All parts of the country are sharing 
in the improved conditions and in every 
section both business and agricultural 
conditions are better than they were 
a year ago. In a few communities the 
trend is slowly downward due to re- 
strictions on civilian production and to 
labor shortages. Further shifts among 
many cities and among different indus- 
tries can be expected even though the 
general average of all business activity 
is rising. 

The map shows that the treatest 
gains during the past year have been 
made outside the major industrial re- 
gions. The explanation for this varia- 
tion is that activity reached a high 
level much more quickly in those regions 
than in other parts of the country. 
Further expansion could be achieved 
only at a somewhat less rapid rate 
than during the early phases of the 
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war program. In recent months those 
sections in which activity had previous- 
ly been lagging have been forging 
ahead and are now making the best 
showing. 

The agricultural sections of the coun- 
try show significant improvement be- 
cause farm income has been increasing 
and.is now about 45 per cent higher 
than it was a year ago. The effect 
of this additional purchasing power 
has been evident for some time and 
will probably become even more strik- 
ing during the first part of this year. 
It is quite noticeable, especially in 
many small towns, throughout the 
Spring wheat territory as well as in 
the states where corn is the major crop 
and where large numbers of livestock 
are raised. Higher prices for cotton 
have given farmers in the South much 
larger incomes. 

Business has been lagging through- 
out the Northeastern states, except in 
cities along the coast where the ship- 
yards have been turning out large num- 
bers of vessels and where the ship- 
ments of goods abroad have been un- 
usually heavy. Military construction 
has also kept up employment along the 
coast farther South and around the 
Gulf of Mexico. Spending by soldiers 
and in connection with the large mili- 
tary camps in all parts of the South 
has also helped stimulate trade in that 
part of the country. 

Around the Great Lakes, war pro- 
duction in a constantly increasing num- 
ber of factories is responsible for keep- 
ing business activity high in nearly 
every community. Several cities in the 
Mountain states report considerably 
greater trade activity due to the speed- 
ing up of mining operations in order 
to furnish the metals that are needed 
to produce military supplies. Improve- 
ment has been somewhat greater in 
the northern mining states than in the 
southern districts. 

All the states along the Pacific Coast 
show the same amount of expansion. 
The increase in aircraft manufacture 


Hold Foot Health Mobilization 


New York—A Foot Health Mobiliza- 
tion, sponsored by the Podiatry Society 
of the State of New York, was held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, here, Sunday, 
January 17th. 

Speakers were: Miss Margaret Met- 
rett, Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, who talked on 
“Foot Health of Women in Iudustry”; 
Tom A. Burke, executive vice-president 
of the Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil, “Accident Prevention”; Dr. Nathan 
Fink, chairman of the Committee on 
War, Health and Related Activities of 
the Podiatry Society of the State of 
New York, who explained the plan for 
foot health mobilization; Herbert Lape, 
Jr. of Julian & Kokenge Co., “The Shoe 
Manufacturer and Industrial Foot 
Health”; Dr. Harry Hyman, Division 
in Industrial Hygiene, New York State 
Department of Labor; Samuel G. 
Staff, president of Julius Grossman 
Shoes, “The Shoe Retailer and Foot 
Health”; Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, research 
director of the Tanners’ Council of 
America, “Leather in Foot Health”; 
Dr. Lester Walsh, chairman of the de- 
fense committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Chiropodists, “Chiropody in 
the Armed Forces”; Dr. Albert K. Al- 
dinger, director of health education of 
the Board of Education of New York, 
“Foot Health Training for Vocational 
Students”; Mrs. G. Rubien, CDVO. 

Following a mation from Mr. Staff, 
a permanent foot health committee was 
set up to take hold of current foot 
health problems in the armed forces 
and in civilian life. Retailers, manu- 
facturers, podiatrists and government 
agencies are to be represented on this 
committee which will direct the pooling 
of funds and dissemination of adver- 
tising in order to educate the public in 
the necessity for foot health. 
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Paul J. Huver 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Paul J. Huver, 
51, died from a heart attack recently. 
For the past 30 years he has repre- 
sented the Blum Shoe Co. of Danvers, 
Mass., in the Southern California ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Huver was well liked by the 
entire trade. A widow, son and mar- 
ried daughter survive. 





and in shipbulding has been most strik- 
ing, but many other industries have 
also expanded. 

Business activity in Canada is fol- 
lowing the same trend and is expand- 
ing at about the same rate as in the 
United States. Industry throughout 
the Eastern part of the country con- 
tinues to expand rapidly, and conditions 
in agricultural regions are improving. 
Larger consumer demand and govern- 
ment spending will keep the trend up- 
ward. 
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loyalty by making sure 
they get the advantages 
of 1-T-S Left and Right 
Heels. 
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If shoe sales decline, shoe repairing will boom — to 
help you keep up earnings. All rubber heels are now 
made of regenerated rubber but the design of famous 
I-T-S Left and Right Heels, with extra pads of rub- 
ber at the outer edges where the wear comes, still gives 
your customers the longest level wear. Keep customer 
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Here IT Is pact of the war on small business— Sales copies of these monographs can 
be obtained from the Superintendent 


Last week—The Editor’s Out- 
look said:— 


While we are on the subject of near- 
by retailing, may we recommend your 
writing for the admirable study made 
by a Special Committee entitled 
“SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS” 
givifig a complete manual to smali re- 
tailers of what records are needed and 
how these may be kept with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. The book 
covers everything from sales records, 
cash and credit operations, profit and 
loss statements and important pages on 
tax records. Elsewhere in this issue 
you will find how to get it and where. 

It missed the “boat’”—but here’s 
“How to get it” :— 


Government Booklets of 
Interest to Retailers 


Two recent releases of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington are 
of special interest to retail merchants. 
These are “Small Retailers Face the 
War” and “Record Keeping for Small 
Stores,” both of which were prepared 
by business analysts and economists 
of the Special Senate Committee to 
Study -Problems of American Small 
Business. 

In the monograph “Small Retailers 
Face the War,” all phases of the im- 
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manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
and service establishments—are dis- 
cussed in an overall picture, with 
graphic illustrations and _ statistical 
tables projecting the picture into 1943. 
The pressures and squeezes of a war- 
time economy on small retailers, by far 
the most numerous group, are treated 
exhaustively and impartially, together 
with constructive recommendations de- 
signed to ease the burdens imposed by 
war on this largely important group. 

“Record Keeping for Small Stores” 
shows how the records of small stores 
may be kept with a minimum of ex- 
penditure of time and effort. It is 
not a textbook, but does set forth in 
practical terms the procedures and 
forms for record keeping that are neces- 
sary for intelligent management. A 
“one book” system is provided that will 
furnish the store owners all the busi- 
ness facts necessary for successful 
management, and also for the prepara- 
tion of income, social security, Federal 
excise and State and local sales tax 
returns. 





FRIEND MERCHANT 


“For ten years the Recorder has been 

my greatest teacher," writes a salesman 
in a Vermont shoe store. 
-See to it that your salespeople read 
it, for they will then be able to do a 
better selling job for your customers, for 
yourself and for themselves. 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. “Rec- 
ord Keeping for Small Stores” (Com- 
mittee Print No. 11) selis for 30c. per 
copy; “Small Retailers Face the War” 
(Committee Print No. 13) for 15c. per 
copy. The usual 25% discount is grant- 
ed on orders of 100 copies or more. 


More Footwear Orders 
Placed by Army 


Bosto®, Mass. — Among the miscel- 
laneous orders announced recently at 
the Boston Quartermaster Depot are: 

Felt shoes—50,000 pairs to be made 
by the B & W Footwear Co. Women’s 
4-buckle arctics—1,287 pairs to be made 
by Hood Rubber Co. and United States 
Rubber Co. 

White shoes for Army nurses—3,504 
pairs to be made by the Simplex Shoe 
Mfg. Co. Black shoes for Army nurses 
—1,932 pairs to be made by Simplex 
Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Waterproof shell mittens with trig- 
ger fingers—8,377 pairs to be made by 
the Edmont Mfg. Co. Heavy leather 
welt—500,000 feet to be furnished by 
the Rockland Welting Co., and 200,000 
by the V. & F. W. Filoon Co. Tan lea- 
ther laces—30,000 pairs to be made by 
I. B. Williams & Co., and the same 
quantity by the American Lace Leather 
Co. 
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Nordwind Heads 
Athletic Shoe Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Willy (“Bill”) Nord- 
wind has become president of The Ath- 
letic Shoe Company, here, succeeding 
Arthur Berg, who has disposed of his 
interests in the firm. Mr. Berg is re- 
tiring from business and is going to 
California to live. 

Mr. Nordwind assumed the presi- 
dency of the firm shortly before the 
first of the year. He has a wide busi- 
ness experience, particularly in New 
England where he has had interests 
in several manufacturing firms. Mr. 
Nordwind is well experienced in the 
shoe business and is also director of 
the Converse Rubber Company of Mal- 
den, Mass. He has moved his head- 
quarters to Chicago and has taken 
over active management of the firm. 

The balance of the officers and per- 
sonnel, including the sales force, re- 
main the same, and no changes are 
planned or contemplated. In taking 
over the direction of The Athletic Shoe 
Company, Mr. Nordwind announced 
that the sales policies and business 
practices of the firm would continue as 
in the past. He also stated that he 
would exert every effort to maintain 
the present standing of the firm in the 
sporting goods industry and better 
serve the many customers of the firm 
through extended research, improved 
factory methods and a full utilization 
of the progress being made in shoe 
building as a result of the war. Under 
him, The Athletic Shoe Company plans 
on cont:nuing its present policy of pro- 


ducing as much war goods as possible 
while at the same time serving its 
regular trade with the best athletic 
shoes that can be made under present 
government restrictions. 


Information Requested 


Boot AND SHOE RECORDER has re- 
ceived a letter from Joseph E. John- 
ston, Box 46, Laguna Beach, California, 
asking for the present address of Wal- 
ter A. Mahoney, employed until recently 
as sole leather buyer by the Julian & 
Kokenge Co., of Columbus, Ohio. His 
former employers, Mr. Johnston writes, 
do not know where he can be found, 
and he adds: “If you have the name of 
his present firm or address, you will be 
doing a good turn to us both.” Anyone 
knowing where Mr. Mahoney is, is re- 
quested to write to Mr: Johnston at the 
address given above. 


Manages Dairy Farm 


New YorK—Richard Green, for many 
years associated with O’Donnell Shoe 
Company, is now managing a dairy 
farm in Connecticut. Mr. Green, who 
for the past few years has been asso- 
ciated with O’Donnell’s Conductive 
Shoe Division, resigned his position at 
the beginning of December when he 
was called for service with the Army. 
Immediately after his resignation, how- 
ever, he was classified as 4-H, and took 
over the management of the farm, at 
least for the duration. 





Ambulance Presented to Armed Forces 





Members of the Shoe Club in front of the ambulance which was donated to the 
armed forces. Left to right: Lt. Phelps Phelps, U. S. A.; Herbert Lehman, president; 
4. W. Schmidt, director; B. Fox, treasurer; A. H. Plotkin, chairman; Minna Morgen- 
stern, secretary; Harry Deines; J. J. Woelfie, manager, Hotel McAlpin; William G. 
Monsees, director; B. B. Kimless, director; William Bressler, director. 


New YorK—A fully equipped am- 
bulance was presented to the armed 
forces of the United States on January 
13 when the Shoe Club of New York 
held its Ambulance Night. The presen- 
tation was made at a dinner held at 
Hotel McAlIpin. 

Hon, James J. Lyons, borough presi- 
dent of the Bronx, made the formal 
presentation, and the ambulance was 
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formally accepted by Lt. Phelps Phelps, 
U. S. Army. Other speakers were 
Judge Jenah Goldstein and Rabbi 
Mitchell Salem Fisher. Mgr. A. C. 
Dineen made a benediction before the 
formal presentation. 

Following the dinner and presenta- 
tion, members of the Shoe Club and 
their guests remained for dancing. 











HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO INCREASE 
YOUR EARNINGS 


The Health Spot Shoe Shop plan 
of operation is unusual because 
it offers men an opportunity to 
actually share in the results of 
their own efforts. 


This stimulates the Health Spot 
Shoe Shop operator to put forth 
his best efforts, knowing that his 
earnings will increase in propor- 
tion to his capacity to produce. 





Mr. F. E. Stoddard 


MANAGER 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
88 West Broadway 
Eugene, Oregon 


Mr. Stoddard is succeeding as a 
Health Spot Shoe Shop operator 
because he has the ability and 
the industriousness to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that 
is open to him to make more 
money, while he builds up the 
business. 


The record that has been estab- 
lished by Health Spot Shoe Shop 
operators all over the country is 
proof of the merit of the Health 
Spot Shoe Shop plan and its 
benefits to the men who operate 
these stores. 


MEN WANTED 


As openings occur in estab- 
lished Health Spot Shoe Shops, 
due to men leaving for the ser- 
vice, we need good men to re- 
place them. 


If you are looking for an op- 
portunity to increase your earn- 
ings, send for an application 
blank today. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE KLLINO!IS 
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Notes on New Produets 


Note: Names and addresses of the dis- 
fributors of the products shown here 
may be obtained by writing BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Novelty Belts 


The added volume of business which 
hosiery departments in shoe stores 
contributed has changed considerably 
since the hosiery situation has become 





so acute. However, shoe retailers have 
augmented this in many cases with bag 
departments—even costume jewelry— 
and now belts. 

One of the newest in belts to be pre- 
sented is a plastic novelty belt, dressed 
up with colored, simulated jewels and 
silver-plated nailheads, buckles and 
tips. Some are trimmed with unborn 
calf held on to the plastic by the naii- 
heads and simulated jewels. 

The reta‘l sales in shoe stores, of 
separate belts, has greatly increased 
since the issuance of the General Limi- 
tation Order No. L-85, which prohibits 
the manufacturer of slacks and skirts 
from selling self or matching belts 
with slacks or skirts as one unit. 

The regular lines of rawhide, tubu- 
lar hand-braided, saddle leather and 
bridle leather belts featured by this 
manufacturer have found particular 
favor in shoe stores because of the pos- 
sibility of matching them to the shoes 
at the time of purchase. 


New Material for Shoes 





New York—“Kemitex”, a new mate- 
rial for shoes, made of non-priority in- 
gredients, 67 per cent plastic, 33 per 
cent rayon, was introduced by Saks 
Fifth Avenue recently. Described as 
“an exciting new plastic fabric” which 
“looks like glistening sharkskin” and 
is “lightweight, sleek and firm”, it is 
being featured in a series of dress 
shoes. Three pumps, one with open 
back, all with open toes, are shown in 
the advertisement. Patent leather is 
combined as a trimming with two of 
the styles shown. The material is being 
made in black, brown, blue and white. 

Comfort is its main feature, accord- 
ing to its manufacturers. The material 
is soft, light and airy yet retains its 
shape. 





Synthetic Rubber Overshoes 


A synthetic rubber overshoe, manu- 
.factured from 7 per cent crude rubber 
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(reclaimed) and combined with felt 
and other fabrics is now available. To 
the casual observer the synthetic rub- 
ber galosh cannot be distinguished 
from the pure rubber type. Both are 
moderately priced, and both have the 
same finish. The synthetic rubber, 
however, feels rough and “grainey” 
while the pure rubber is soft and 
smooth, The “duration” overshoe will 
last one season—if the wearer is care- 
ful—and does not carry the usual 
guarantees “except for workmanship.” 
It has two snaps and comes in only one 
color: black. 

The overshoe is manufactured by one 
company at present, but other com- 
panies will offer similar galoshes as 
soon as facilities for handl'ng the ma- 
terial are ready. 

This overshoe has been extremely 
well received by the customers of one 
Western store, indicating that women 
are interested in galoshes as a means 
of protection primarily, with style a 
secondary factor. 


Safety Shoe with Cork Midsole 


One of the newest developments in 
the field of safety toe shoes for women 
is a work shoe with trim lines and a 
cork midsole which cushions the foot 
through long hours of standing and 
protects against cold and wet. The 
shoe is both heat and oil resistant, a 
factor which rates high in the require- 
ments of women workers in war 
plants. 

The safety toe is of a composition 
material (thus conserving needed 
metal), but is strong enough to with- 
stand great pressure. Tests have indi- 
cated that the toe used in this shoe will 
withstand a static load of 300 lb. with- 
out injury to the wearer. 

Models of the same shoe can also be 
secured without any metal parts for 
wear in powder plants where a spark 
struck from the metai in a shoe could 
cause serious damage. 


Colored Shoe Laces 


Colored shoe laces, available in 
Scotch plaids, combinations and plain 
colors, are among the items which are 
in demand now that shoes are minus 
frills and are one of the best sellers 
of a large findings house. Bright col- 
ors in the laces offset the plainness of 
M-217 shoes, and are particularly pop- 
ular with the high school and college 
trade, thus compensating, in part at 
least, for the loss of their beloved 
brown and white saddle oxford. The 
laces are of mercerized cotton, reduc- 
ing the possibility of slipping. 

Feature laces to match or contrast 
with the costume, making it possible 
to wear one pair of shoes with various 
colors. 


Barracks Slippers 


Gifts for men in the service are 
items of merchandise which bring good 
response these days, and the barracks 
slipper is a special favorite. A wool 
upper which comes up to the ankle as- 
sures plenty of warmth and comfort 
for wear in draughty barracks—or for 
the men at home, now that fuel oil ra- 
tioning is in effect. Soles are of re- 
claimed rubber, providing a soft, easy 
tread, with no danger of slipping. The 
zipper closing is a talking point which 
finds favor with the men. 





Plastic Buckles 


With the recent granting of permis- 
sion to WAAC officers to wear the 
buckled monk in their off-duty hours, 
and the prediction that, therefore, the 
buckled monk would pass its former 
popularity records with women who 
like smart, trim comfort, a howl rose 
from the manufacturers of these shoes, 
“That’s all very well, but where will 
we get the buckles?” We think we've 
found the answer. 
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Plastic shoe buckles are now avail- 
able in three sizes—% in., % in. and 
1 in.—and in the permitted colors— 
black, white, Turftan, Town Brown 
and Army Russet. Of the slide type, 
the buckles have a notched arm which 
grips the leather of the strap and holds 
the shoe secure. 

Reports from manufacturers in the 
East who have bought the buckles and 
who subjected them to exhaustive tests 
indicate that they form a satisfactory 
fastening. So—lock for more buckled 
monk styles! 
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Award Contracts for WAAC 
Shoes, Lasts 


Boston, Mass. — Contracts awarded 
recently at the Boston Quartermaster 
Depot include 92,520 pairs of field shoes 
for theWAAC’s; 15,000 pairs of hinge 
lasts over which women’s field shoes 
are made; an equal quantity of lasts 
over which shoes for both Army nurses 
and WAAC’s are made; 1,404 pairs of 
low quarter, rubber overshoes; and 144 
pairs of an industrial type shoe with 
metal toe caps, the last award having 
been given to the J. F. McElwain Co. 
These awards were divided as follows: 

Field shoes for WAAC’s—Green Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., 29,517 pairs; J. 
Edwards & Co., 19,500; Simplex Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., 19,500; and Juve- 
nile Shoe Corporation of America, 
24,003. 

Rubber overshoes—Hood Rubber Co., 
1,404 pairs. 

Lasts for Women’s field shoes—Vul- 
can Corporation, 3,030 pairs; United 
Last Co., 3,048; Sterling Last Co., 
3,054; McNichol & Taylor, 3,102; and 
Daetsch & Woodward, 2,766. 

Lasts for nurses’ and WAAC shoes— 
Stewart & Potter Last Co., 5,767 pairs; 
George E. Belcher Last Co., 6,214; 
Morton Last Co., 3,019. 

Orders have been placed, also, for 
1,800,000 pairs of carbon black rubber 
taps for service shoes. 


Critical Year for 
Canadian Shoe Industry 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


vious year. The country’s entire pro- 
duction in 1938 totaled 22 million pairs, 
in 1939, 25,400,000; in 1940, 26,200,000, 
and in 1941, 32,600,000 pairs. 

The apparent falling off for the past 
few months can be attributed to the 
drain of experienced workers from the 
factories, not to decreased sales or de- 
mand, Mr. Sheehy explained. Last year 
was the first where the production ex- 
ceeded the general average of two pairs 
per head of the population and was 
caused, no doubt, by the more liberal 
buying of a greatly increased force of 
industrial workers, women as well as 
men, in addition to the heavy require- 
ments to equip and replenish the armed 
forces. 

There is some danger now, he said, 
that this volume cannot be maintained 
during 1943 because of scarcity of 
workers and of materials, and because 
of almost certain restrictions that the 
government will place upon individual 
purchasing. The 1941 and 1942 vol- 
umes helped tremendously to save the 
losses which the price ceiling caused in 
operations, and in some cases, showed 
reasonable profits, which, however, the 
industry is unable to keep. Sharply 
lowered volume in itself will increase 
costs. The so-called wage ceiling has 
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M-217 Works No Noticeable Hardship 


..-WHEN YOU CONCENTRATE 
ON SMITH-BUILT SHOES 





The stock selection includes 
exactly what you need to attract 
and hold today’s giant, quality- 
market... This new SmithStyle 


(S-250)—a handsome 
Chukka Boot in Tan Calf 
— with leather lined 
vamp and tongue—is 
representative . . . 
Write for 

Folder B-143. 


Smith Synchro-Flex and British Walkers are the only men's 
shoes with Syzchro-Flex-Stability. This modernized con- 
struction is patented. It provides action-synchronized, 
sole-flexibility and stabilizing support never attained before. 





| 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. - Sangamon & Huron Streets - CHICAGO 


not been airtight. The replacing of ex- 
perienced operators with the untrained, 
and especially the type that may be 
offered, is also costly, although simpli- 
fied patterns will help some in this 
respect. 

“If public buying is_ restricted,” 
stated Mr. Sheehy, “dealers’ recepits 
will diminish and their costs will in- 
crease. Credits must be watched care- 
fully. Contact must be kept with our 
accounts, and in this connection let me 
say a word for our travelers. Don’t 
shove them out in the cold. Their ser- 
vices have been faithful and some day 
they will be needed to continue our re- 
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lations with our clients and to get back 
our business when restrictions are 
lifted. 

“Naturally, we have a feeling of re- 
gret that at a time when retailers’ 
sales volume might be high we are 
unable to care fully for their orders 
but we believe that each manufacturer 
will do his utmost to see that each 
retailer gets as many as possible of 
his best selling lines. It is evident 
that the coming year will be a different 
one in many respects, new problems 
will arise and we can be helped in 
many of these by the guidance of The 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Women’s Work Shoes Come into Their Own 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


question, “Are we going to have the 
chance to sell women these shoes or are 
the plants going to take over the job, 
as some have already done?” From all 
that we hear it looks as though the 
retailers will be given a chance to do 
a real job in selling work shoes to 
women provided that they are ready to 
do so. There are plenty of obvious rea- 
sons why the retail store is the best 
place for women to buy their work 
shoes. The only real obstacle may be 
the question of opportunity. In other 
words, will women working an eight- 
hour shift, probably running their own 
homes and keeping themselves in physi- 
cal trim with enough sleep, etc., have 
the time to shop for their shoes and be 
correctly fitted? Many stores are 
already arranging their hours to suit 
these workers. If you have not done so, 
it’s time to begin thinking about it. 

Then, here’s another question. Sup- 
pose all plants — and perhaps the Gov- 
ernment — make a ruling requiring 
women to wear a certain type of safety 
shoe for certain kinds of work. Just 
how they would work out the problem 
of seeing that every woman had a pair 
of these shoes is something still to be 
learned. However, it seems probable 
from what we have been able to learn 
to date, that both the plants and the 
Government will encourage buying 
these shoes through retail stores. 


Do Women Dislike Work Shoes? 


Of course, this is one good reason 
why many stores have been slow to put 
in real work shoes; they have thought 
that women would not buy them. That 
resistance is being gradually overcome. 
In some towns it is because some plants 
are requiring their women to wear 
certain types of shoes, whether they 
like them or not. Sometimes women are 
starting to buy them because they have 
suffered such fatigue from the wrong 
kinds of shoes that they will do any- 
thing to be more comfortable and less 
tired at the end of the day. Sometimes, 
too, they may have been frightened into 
buying shoes with real safety features. 
They may have seen what an accident 
ean do to a fellow-worker’s foot. When 
work shoe manufacturers have im- 
proved the styling, the shoes have sold 
without resistance. In every case that 
we have heard of where the manufac- 
turer has made more than one style, 
the moccasin-toe oxford has been the 
number one favorite. 


Make a Clear Distinction 


We should all keep in mind the dif- 
ference between safety shoes and good 
sturdy walking shoes or casual types. 
The walking shoes and casuals can be 
worn for many kinds of work and you 
should go on selling and promoting 
them. But, the shoes with special 
safety features are the ones now under 
consideration. A committee has been 
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sitting in Washington, as already noted 
in our Dec. 19 issue, in the second of 
two articles on women’s work and duty 
shoes. Members of the War Production 
Board and representatives of the shoe 
manufacturers have been working out 
specifications for a woman’s safety 
shoe. As soon as these specifications 
have been finally agreed upon we shall 
be free to print them. The following 
ideas are not based on these specifica- 
tions, but general opinion in the in- 
dustry on needed features. 


General Specifications 


1. Safety box toe made of steel or 
other material capable of resisting a 
static pressure test of 3000 lbs. 

2. Soles sturdy enough to protect the 
feet from the cold, heat, damp and 
other conditions which could injure the 
feet or the general health. Heavy sole 
leather is one solution. Rubber is an- 
other. Rope soles are also suggested— 
they have one great advantage of being 
good non-skid material. Wooden soles 
are also practical and are being used 
for work shoes. A cork mid-sole is 
being used successfully by one manu- 
facturer of safety shoes. “Conductive” 
and “non-conductive” soles and shoe 
constructions are both on the market, 
especially designed for use in powder 
plants. 

3. Heels. Heel heights are considered 
best at 12/8, 11/8 and even lower. Not 
every woman can wear them lower, but 
some can do so and find great comfort 
in 10/8 and 8/8. The wise thing for a 
woman to do is to start with as low a 
heel as she comfortably can and then 
go even lower if she can be fitted cor- 
rectly. This is the trend in fitting 
women in defense or “service” shoes. 
Rubber lifts are recommended as a 
comfort and safety measure. 

4. Price is important, as always. 
Five dollars is a popular price and is 
considered a good level. 

5. Boots also wanted. We show here 
a boot made especially for women 
working in the shipyards on the west 
coast. We have been told that boots 
are also wanted for wear in powder 
plants and wherever the work requires 
ankle protection. In some plants there 
is danger from pieces of metal fiving 
about. In another field of war work— 
farming—there will be a growing de- 
mand for boots for women. 


Changed Situation in 1943 


This is a different year from 1942, 
1941 and all the years that preceded 
them. This is war. Women know it. 
Their tastes are different. Their needs 
are different. You must face the facts 
and give them what they need and 
want. They still want pretty feminine 
shoes at times. But first of all they 
want shoes to do the job. And the job 
is to finish up this war as quickly and 
efficiently as possible. As you know, 











this is going to put 2,000,000 more 
women in war production work this 
year. That will make a total of 6,000,- 
000. That many women to whom to sel] 
work shoes. It’s worth thinking about 
and getting busy about! 





General Shoe Corp. Purchases 
Shoe Polish Firm 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Gadi Com. 
pany, makers of shoe polishes and shoe 
dyes, has been purchased by the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation of Nashville, 
Tenn., it was announced recently by 
John L. Steffan, general manager of 
the Gadi Company. 

The General Shoe Corp. is one of the 
nation’s large manufacturers of shoes, 
It is understood that the purchase of 
the Memphis firm will in no way affect 
the plant of Nashville; the Gadi Com- 
pany will be greatly expanded, accord- 
ing to the new owners, but will not 
enter into the manufacture of shoes. 

Maxie Jarman is president of Gen- 
eral Shoe Corp. The firm has a number 
of large war contracts. Gadi is known 
as a manufacturer of liquid and wax 
shoe polishes and dyes. It was organ- 
ized in 1929, and developed the first 
leather dye immune to cracking. In 
1938 Gadi announced the purchase of 
Camp Chemical Co., Boston manufac- 
turers of colored dyes for leather and 
fabric shoes, and when the equipment 
was moved to Memphis the firm ex- 
panded. 

In addition to Mr. Steffan, owners of 
Gadi included Ira J. Lichterman, a com- 
missioner of Memphis Light Gas & 
Water Division, and William A. Lowen- 
berg. J. P. Saunders, vice-president of 
General Shoe Corp., was in Memphis 
to complete details of the sale. 





Shorter Store Hours 
To Save Fuel 


ROCHESTER, N. H.— As a fuel con- 
servation measure, Rochester’s shoe 
dealers have agreed to shorten their 
store hours by opening at 8:30 A.M. 
and closing at 5:30 P.M., except Sat- 
urday evenings, when they will remain 
open until 9:30 P.M. 

Feineman’s, one of the city’s largest 
clothing and shoe stores, will close at 
noon every Wednesday except when 
there is a holiday in the week. The 
store will also open at 8 A.M. daily 
and close at 5:30 P.M. on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday and at 9:30 P.M. on Saturday. 





Major Ross Visits 
Old Friends 


SAN FRANCISCO — Major David Ross, 
U. S. Marine Corps, formerly district 
manager of the Regal stores in the Bay 
area, visited old friends in San Fran- 
cisco en route to his new station in 
Southern California. He has just re- 
turned from an assignment in Nor- 
folk, Va. 
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Retailing in a War 
Economy 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


stated that it is necessary for the sales- 
person to be sold on the goods. 

“The person selling shoes who can 
just feel the instep is too tight as the 
customer tries on the shoes, can help 
build good will for the store by making 
customers happy with their merchan- 
dise and preventing many things from 
being brought back to the adjustment 
department for no other good reason 
than the customer realized that the 
salesperson was not sold on the goods 
himself or herself,” Mr. Twentyman 
declared. 

> . * 

Joseph L. Weiner, director of the 
Office of Civilian Supply, OPA, stated 
that the reduction in the supply of 
durable goods does not mean that 
civilians will have to do without all of 
such goods. He said, “In general, the 
homes of America are pretty well 
stocked with many of the items no 
longer being produced—refrigerators, 
radios, ranges, etc., and their job now 
is to take extra good care of them. 
Parts for most such appliances are still 
available, so there is no reason why the 
majority of them can’t continue to 
serve the American housewife until 
the war is over and new ones are again 
on the market.” 

In making available supplies go as 
far as possible, consumer goods must 
be stripped to their essentials, Mr. 
Weiner said, so that none of the ma- 
terial that goes into a particular arti- 
cle is wasted. “The more we can save 
on the amount of material and labor 
that goes into a single unit of civilian 
goods, the more units will be available 
out of the limited amount of material 
and manpower available for civilian 
supply,” he added. 

> * * 

Eaton V. W. Read, chief of the 
Consumer Goods Branch, Wholesale 
and Retail Division of the WPB, and 
administrator of Inventory Limitation 
Order L-219, asserted that inventory 
limitation will succeed only with the 
whole-hearted cooperation and assis- 
tance of the nation’s retailers and 
wholesalers. 

He revealed that trade advisory 
groups will shortly be set up to work 
actively with him and his staff. They 
will be representative of the types of 
merchants covered, according to the 
kind of business involved, size, geo- 
graphic location, and also according to 
association and non-association affilia- 
tion. 

He stressed the fact that merchants 
with departmental records should keep 
the inventory of each department in 
normal relationship to current sales, 
“as a further aid to equitable distribu- 
tion and to avoid the necessity of spe- 
cific departmental inventory limita- 
tions.” 

L-219 goes into operation the second 
quarter of this year. Under its pro- 
visions, mercantile inventories will 
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Patent Leather or 
Military Red Kid 
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“1! like to trade at Jones’. Shoe Store,” 

says Mrs. Smith, “because the salespeo- 

ple there seem to know their business 

and fit me to shoes that always satisfy.” 

It's a safe bet Jones’ salespeople read 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


One new idea gained each week makes 
fifty-two new ideas each year. 





have to be brought into line with sales, 
based on stock sales ratios in the base 
period, 1939-40-41. 


* » * 


L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator 
of the Wages and Hours Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, said, 
“Of course your problems in store em- 
ployment are going to be difficult in 
the coming year. And I know you 
would be the first to recognize, away 
from office headaches, that this must 
be so—that victory in the war, so vital 
to each of us personally, demands man- 
power priorities, not only from the 
armed forces but for the most essential 
industries, for tanks and guns and 
planes and food. Stores simply will not 
be able to compete with defense indus- 
tries for manpower, and it would 
jeopardize our national safety if they 
did. There is no use in my attempting 
to be Pollyanna.” 


* * * 


Said J. K. Galbraith, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, OPA: “Most of the false hopes 
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These typical MYERS original Tailored Treds have 
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makes. Many more styles in stock for prompt delivery. 
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about price control are the result of 
wishful thinking, but some have been 
raised by those who would like to 
eliminate price control entirely. This 
group, to be sure, is only a minority, 
but it is a persistent and hopeful minor- 
ity. It has rarely had the courage to 
use a frontal attack, so during the early 
months of last year it argued against 
price control because the controls were 
not complete. It said, ‘We realize the 
control of exorbitant prices is neces- 
sary in time of war, but it should go 
across the board; it must apply to 
labor and it must apply to farm and all 
other commodities.’ ‘If we cannot have 
complete price control,’ said these die- 
hard friends of total regimentation, 
‘then let there be no price control] at 
—- 


Robert A. Block 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Robert A. 
Block, 62, died suddenly from a heart 
attack recently. For the past 15 years 
he was Metropolitan Los Angeles sales- 
man for the Footwear Division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, and has been 
a resident of Los Angeles for 30 years. 
Previous to making the connection with 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Mr. Block 
was with The Bootery, when C. H. Wol- 
fert managed this store; later he was 
with the J. W. Robinson Co. in the shoe 
department. A widow, a son, daughter 
and two grandchildren survive. 
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ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 


Explain Inventory 
Limitation Order 


New YorK—At a meeting held here 
the working of the recent WPB inven- 
tory limitation order L-219 and the 
reasons why it was necessary were ex- 
plained to members of the trade press 
and of trade associations. Eaton V. 
W. Read, administrator of the order, 
explained that the inequitable distribu- 
tion of consumers’ goods, both geograph- 
ically and among different sizes and 
types of stores in the same geographical 
areas, made necessary some form of 
inventory control which would equalize 
distribution. 

The order applies to merchants with 
a mercantile inventory of consumers’ 
goods with a cost value of $50,000 or 
over at the end of the 1942 inventory 
year, and with sales of $200,000 or 
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Will Knight’s Orchard 
Nears 100th Year 





Portiand, Ore. — Will Knight, Portland 
shoe retailer, with some of the well- 
known Luelling apples, from the orchard 
planted about 95 years ago. Mr. Knight's 
wife is a descendant of the Luellings. 
Seth and Henderson Luelling who planted 
the orchard, were the fathers of this in- 
dustry in the West. Mr. Knight for many 
years has shared the apples from the 
orchard with his friends. He plans to 
give a centenary birthday party for the 
orchard in 1948 when it will be one 
hundred years old. 





more of consumers’ goods during the 
same year. Exemption is provided for 
certain types of establishments, how- 
ever. 

The order imposes a stock-sales ratio 
for determining allowable inventory, 
based on a base period of 1939-40-41. 
Forms to be filled out were shown at 
the meeting and a detailed explanation 
of each was given. Harry D. Wolfe, 
assistant administrator of the order, 
explained the forms. 

Local WPB offices are ready with in- 
formation on this order, so that they 
can answer questions and help mer- 
chants who are in doubt about the ap- 
plication of the order to their busi- 
nesses. 


Marketing Problems 
Discussed at Conference 


CHICAGO, ILL.—-Wartime problems of 
marketing executives and postwar as- 
pects were stressed at the recent war- 
time marketing Conference of the 
American Management Association. 
The conference convened at the Hotel 
Drake. 

Among the immediate problems dis- 
cussed were the maintenance of a nu- 
cleus sales organization and of morale, 
duration compensation of salesmen, re- 
placement by saleswomen and adver- 
tising. The conference also threw light 
on other unprecedented problems, pre- 
cipitated by various governmental rules 
and regulations. The effect of ration- 
ing on consumer habits was studied. 





Ways out of such other necessary 
governmental mazes as OPA policies 
on products, prices and sales and in- 
dustry concentration were suggested. 
Hinging on the latter was a discussion 
of simplification and standardization, 
which with their derivative controls 
over quality standards and grade label- 
ing will exert a profound influence on 
marketing policies and practices. The 
conference also presented talks on plan- 
ning operations for the postwar period 
and maintaining dealer structures in 
preparation for a competitively advan- 
tageous position later. 





Nunn-Bush Sales $10,322,000 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. — Net income of 
$349,865 before a special reserve of 
$100,000 for the fiscal year ended Oct. 
31 was reported recently by the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Co. This compares with net 
of $409,972 before a similar reserve of 
$150,000 for the previous fiscal year. 

Company sales in 1942 amounted to 
$10,322,000 compared to $8,151,000 in 
the previous fiscal year. 

Henry L. Nunn, president of the firm, 
in commenting on the year’s results in 
his report to stockholders, said: 

“There were times when we did not 
know one month whether we would get 
material for civilian shoes the next. 
There were times when the lack of labor 
was so serious that it threatened to dis- 
rupt production. This condition, in 
regard to both materials and labor, is 
even more uncertain as we enter the 
new fiscal year.” 

Mr. Nunn declared that both the com- 
pany’s factories have been running 
overtime most of the year. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, $111,364 has been paid dur- 
ing the year in excess labor costs due 
to overtime work. This additional ex- 
pense can be justified only by the fact 
that it has enabled us to give more 
shoes to our government as well as 
come a little nearer to satisfying the 
demand for merchandise of our mer- 
chants and retail outlets.” 

Current assets as of Oct. 31 last were 
$3,722,000, including cash of $543,974 
and current liabilities were $1,401,000. 
A year earlier, current assets were 
$3,480,000, including cash of $180,574 
and current liabilities were $1,281,000. 


Named Shoe Store Manager 


ROCHESTER, N. H.—George Sanfacon 
has been named manager of the large 
Feineman Bros. clothing and shoe store 
here, succeeding Robert Feineman, son 
of the owner, who has entered an Army 
officers’ candidate school. 

At the same time, Mrs. Esther Gar- 
land Horne was promoted to assistant 
manager of the store. 

Robert Feineman, who specialized in 
handling the shoe department, was 
presented numerous gifts at farewell 
parties before he departed to enter the 
service. He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and one of Rochester’s most 
popular young men. 
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F. Douglas Armstrong 


Boston, Mass.— F. Douglas Arm- 
strong, well known in the shoe industry 
in which he occupied a prominent posi- 
tion for many years, died January 17 
at the Newton Hospital following a 
brief illness. 

Better known as “Bunny”, Mr. Arm- 
strong began his career in the shoe 
world after his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College in 1910, starting as an 
office employee with the A. M. Creigh- 
ton Company of Lynn and working up 
until he became sales manager, in which 
position he made a conspicuous success. 
When this company liquidated soon 
after the end of the first World War, 
Mr. Armstrong helped organize a new 
firm, the Abbott, Armstrong & Abbott 
Shoe Company, which had a plant in 
Auburn, Maine. This, too, was liqui- 
dated several years ago, after which 
Mr. Armstrong acted as New England 
representative of the Rubberset Brush 
Co., of Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Armstrong made his home at 498 
Chestnut Street, Waban, Mass. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Eleanor 
Richardson Armstrong, formerly of 
Philadelphia; a son, Douglas Knox 
Armstrong, now a student at Dart- 
mouth; a daughter, Miss Judith Arm- 
strong; three sisters, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Pratt of Mt. Dora, Fla., Mrs. Dorothy 
Armstrong of Greenfield, Mass., and 
Mrs. Clement S. Rinehart of Old Green- 
wich, Conn.; and two brothers, Russell 
B. and Robert W., both of Winchester, 
Mass., in which town Mr. Armstrong 
was born. 

Funeral services were held January 
19 at the chapel of the Newton Ceme- 
tery. 


Widespread Buying at 
Michigan Travelers Show 


Detroit, MicH. — Attendance at the 
first monthly shoe show of 1943, spon- 
sored by the Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club in the Hotel Statler, drew what 
observers claimed to be the largest 
number present for any monthly show 
on record. Highlight of the affair was 
a widespread buying trend. 

Some of the travelers exhibiting at 
the show had feared that the heavy 
sales made to stores in this state in 
November would mean lowered volume 
at this time, but this proved contrary 
to fact. Retail customers in this area 
appear to be buying in great numbers, 
with many two-pair orders, which are 
no longer encouraged, reported. The 
large volume of defense money going to 
workers here is being spread out into 
shoe stores, as well as other lines, and 
is reflected in an almost frantic search 
of retailers for new stock. 

Upstate retailers, from as far as two 
hundred miles, attended. Sales were 
reported the biggest on record for a 
monthly show, stimulated by the fact 


_that retailers are accustomed to having 


an annual Shoe Fair here in January, 
although the Fair was moved ahead 
two months this year. 
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FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 

Proper education of the new salespeo- 
ple, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe materi- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 

So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
along to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





Demand was heavy for higher priced 
shoes in the women’s novelty lines. 
Price appeared a secondary considera- 
tion in buying by retailers, who, in 
fact, were found willing to buy almost 
any line on which delivery could be 
assured. A notable feature of this 
showing was the presence of a number 
of shoe retailers from Canada. 

A new style trend that became very 
pronounced was a demand for growing 
girls’ sport oxfords, notably in two 
distinct types—14/8 and 8/8 heels. 
These were being stocked for women 
war workers, who have found them 
comfortable shoes for use in industrial 
plants. Patent and gabardine sold well, 
while smooth leathers, especially in 
turftan, were reported excellent sellers. 
Many casual and play shoes were sold. 

Next monthly show will be held Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9 in the Hotel Statler here. 


Feature Navy in Shoes 
And Clothes 


CHIcAGO—Navy shoes are given spe- 
cial attention in a current promotion 
of navy clothes for women at Marshall 
Field & Co. “This is the Navy” reads 
the promotion, and citron yellow is fea- 
tured as the contrasting color. “Navy 
with navy” is the theme used for shoes 
to be worn with these outfits, the bright 
colors being provided by handbags, 
beads, and gloves. 


Large Attendance at 
Buffalo Show 


BuFFALlo, N. Y.—With the tempera- 
ture slightly above freezing and plenty 
of snow on the ground, with the ab- 
sence of motor cars because of the 
strict rationing of gasoline in Buffalo, 
the attendance at the Buffalo show was 
large, with many visitors coming from 
western New York and Canada. Thirty- 
five lines were on display. Buying was 
brisk, according to Louis Rubin, chair- 
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man of the Buffalo show, who stated 
that buying was way ahead of last 
year. This year’s show had no rubbers 
or house slippers on display but the 
salesmen were on hand to meet their 
customers. 

At the close of the show the travel- 
ing men attended the annual get- 
acquainted dinner cf the Greater Buf- 
galo Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
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Classified and Want Ads 





SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ALESMEN WANTED to represent large 

Manufacturer of Grown Girls’ and Misses’ 
Sport Oxfords and Sandals to retail at $2.00 
to $2.50; Men’s Rubbers and Boots. Men with 
Retail Store following preferred. Can be car 
ried as side line. Every number carried in 
stock. Straight commission. Territories open: 
New England States; New York; Texas; Okla- 
homa; Kansas; Dakota; Idaho; Arizona; Nevada; 
California. Address #725, care Boot & Shoe 
aon. 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
a. Ue 





HELP WANTED 


ATTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES- 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to capi- 
talize on your ability. Address: HEAI.TH 
SPOT SHDE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave 
nue, Panville, Tlinois. 








WO SHOE SALESMEN—experienced only, 

and draft exempt. Good salary, plus com- 
mission and P.M.’s; with chance for rapid pro- 
motion. No objection to older man, retired road 
salesman, or slightly disabled salesman, if en- 
ergetic and efficient. Write full details, experi 
ence, age, references, salary expected, and photo 
with first letter. Also opening at Franklin, 
Indiana, store; SHOLEM’S, 8 MAIN STREET, 
Champaign, Illinois. 





ANTED Experienced and capable shoe man, 

department manager and buyer for store in 
town of 15,000 in middle west. State your 
experiences and _ references. Inquiries held 
strictly confidential. Prefer draft exempt man. 
Address #722, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street. New York. N. Y 
WANTED: FITTING ROOM FOREMAN 

to handle work and care for machines in 
factory making 600 pairs of $6.00 shoes a day. 
State experience and salary expected. RETDER 
Saere MFG. CO., SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, 





Men’s Stores Open 
Monday Nights 


SAN FRANCISCO—Ten men’s and boys’ 
wear stores now keep open on Monday 
evenings until nine o’clock, to meet de- 
mands from working men. These ten 
are Moore’s, Hastings’, Pauson & Co., 
Bond’s, Oregon City Wool Mills, Fore- 
man & Clark and Eagleson’s. Some of 





HOE STORE BUYER AND MANAGER 

available; Ladies’ Shoes, all grades; 15 years’ 
experience every phase of shoe business, in- 
cluding field man or store checker for Chain 
or Local Store or Department. Draft exempt; 
go anywhere. Address #724, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 106 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





HOEMAN—EXECUTIVE ABILITY; ser- 

vices available to an organization that has a 
real future to offer. This man has 18 years 
of rich experience; knows all phases of the 
shoe business; qualifications above the average. 
Capable of assuming responsibility, taking com 
plete charge of store operations. Excellent per- 
sonality; sober; clean personal and business 
history; married; family; age 39. In present 
position eight years as Manager and Buyer. 
Address #723, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








CASH FOR RETAIL SHOE STOCKS 


or any quantity of Men's, Women’s, and 
Children’s Shoes. Will pay highest prices, 
Write or phone: 

MILENS SHOE STORES, INC. 


12th and Walnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
Phone: Ha. 5886 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 





LINE WANTED 


WANTED BY PACIFIC COAST SALES.- 
MAN Manufacturer’s line to sell connection 
with well established business on Women’s 
Welts retailing $5.00 to $6.00. Salesman well 
known, selling only highest grade accounts. Ad- 
dress #719, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 190 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








HOTELS 








HOTEL ATLANTIC 


A convenient downtown hotel with 
reasonable rates from $2.25 up. 
CLARK NEAR JACKSON 
CHICAGO 











ENJOY tHe pest FOOD IN ST- LOUIS 
HOTEL 








the firms have several stores and all 
are members of the Men’s and Boys’ 
Wear Association. Most of them have 
shoe departments. 





SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as 
sumed. Write in confidence to 
. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York 
Onusual references on request 











WEBUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Bnna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, 
tovians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Bte. 


IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobs”’ 
89 Reade St., Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 
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SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
to 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shees free 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 





108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5878 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for "Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
© Advertisements tor this page mast be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding pablication 
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Reproduce Lines in Portfolio Form 


Milwaukee, Wis.—To help their salesmen comply with gas rationing and at the same 
time overcome some of their sample case problems, The Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
photographed their Spring lines and reproduced them in portfolio form so that each 
salesman is able to show in one book a complete group of styles in color. The port- 
folio measures 11 x 15 inches closed, and fits neatly into a brief case. L. D. Hafe- 
meister, advertising manager of The Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. reports that the 


portfolios have been very well received, and that the salesmen are able to call on 
more accounts in less time than would have been possible with sample grips. 


All 


ustrations of shoes contained in the portfolio were produced by Commercial 
lilustratoers, Chicago. 





Michigan Retailers 
Elect Officers 


Detroit, Micu. — New officers for 
1943 were elected by the directors of 
the Michigan Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association in a meeting at Detroit, 
with re-elections the rule. Richard 
J. Schmidt of Hillsdale is again the 
president. Other officers are Nathan 
Hack, Detroit, vice-president, and 
Clyde K. Taylor, Detroit, secretary- 
treasurer. 

A new procedure of balloting by mail 
was used to select the directors, be- 
cause of the war. The annual Shoe 
Fair was moved ahead to November, 
and no formal convention was held as 
usual in January. The new directors 
are: 

For three-year terms—Nathan Hack 
and Steven J. Jay, Detroit; Edwin 
Yeager, Monroe; C. E. Masterson, 
Alpena; E. T. Nunneley, Mount Clem- 
ens; and Herbert Burr, Birmingham. 
For two years—J. H. Burton, Lansing; 
W. H. Magee, Detroit; Frank McElroy, 
Port Huron; A. G. Pond, Jackson; and 
Harry D. Granville, Saginaw. For one 
year—Al Bud LaPort, Bay City; How- 
ard Preston, Battle Creek; Frank Mur- 
ray, Charlotte; Tom Hammond, Grand 
Rapids; and Arthur Jochen, Saginaw. 

A strong resolution to ask a state- 
wide, and possibly nationwide, crusade 
against rumors of shoe shortage, with 
definite discouragement of overbuying 
practice, was adopted by the board. 


Announce Conservation 
Program for Retailers 


WASHINGTON—A five-point conserva- 
tion program for 1943 designed to help 
retailers and wholesalers cope with 


Jonuary 23, 1943 


obstacles to smooth operation under 
wartime conditions was announced re- 
cently by W. C. Burleigh, Director of 
the Service Equipment Division, War 
Production Board. The program, stress- 
ing particularly maintenance of equip- 
ment, manpower conservation, and 
proper handling of inventories, is di- 
rected to all types of retail and whole- 
sale businesses whose operations have 
been affected by wartime restrictions. 

“This conservation program has the 
single purpose of maintaining at the 
greatest possible efficiency the opera- 
tions of retailers and wholesalers under 
wartime conditions,” Mr. Burleigh said. 
“It cannot succeed, however, unless 
every point is carefully checked against 
each retailer’s or wholesaler’s individual 
operating set-up and an effort made to 
supplement the rules wherever possible 
with management practices which will 
effect maximum efficiency and economy.” 

Mr. Burleigh pointed out that several 
of the suggested conservation measures 
have already been adopted in many 
communities with extremely effective 
results. This announcement is the first 
step in securing national acceptance of 
the program during 1943. 

The program follows: SAVE EQUIP- 
MENT: Check operating equipment 
regularly. Repair parts can be pro- 
cured for essential needs. . . . Increase 
the work-load on present equipment if 
possible. . . . Don’t try to replace equip- 
ment or to buy new equipment unless it 
is absolutely essential to the war 
program. 

KEEP YOUR BUILDING IN CON- 
DITION: Institute an all-out conserva- 
tion program. ... Take proper fire pre- 
cautions, and in particular clean out 
any accumulations of waste or other 
fire hazards. . . . Make small repairs 





ROOMS 





FOR 
COMFORT 


Every room in 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 
is comfort-planned 


In Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus 
NEIL HOUSE 
In Lancasienr, O. 
THE LANCASTER 
In Coming, N.Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 
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before they become big ones. Do not 
plan alterations or remodeling. 

REDUCE OPERATIONS: Curtail 
deliveries as far as possible. Eliminate 
unnecessary delivery schedules. 
Operate on a cash basis if possible to 
conserve office machinery and man- 
power. Wrap goods only when 
necessary. Encourage customers to 
carry their own purchases and to use 
shopping bags for small items. .. . En- 
courage the self-service idea. 

WATCH YOUR STOCK: Do not 
overbuy. By keeping inventories at a 
minimum, you will effect conservation 
of labor and space, orderly handling of 
goods, and minimum wear and tear on 
operating equipment. . . . Be sure to 
arrange stocks in an orderly fashion 
and try to promote sales of items which 
have been in inventory for a long pe- 
riod of time. 

COOPERATE IN THE SALVAGE 
CAMPAIGN: Start a salvage program 
in your store and be sure all waste 
materials are contributed to the local 
salvage committee. 


Heads Apparel Club 


Des Moines, Ia.—Carl Ortlund, rep- 
resentative for the Freeman Shoe 
Corp., has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Men’s Apparel Club of 
Iowa. 











Dates to Remember 


Late Spring Convention, South- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Tex. February 15, 16, 17, 1943 

Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

February 22, 23, 1943 

National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion Two-Day Wartime Confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. March 29, 30, 1943 








Weiss Heads Michigan 


Travelers 


DetTrRoIT, MicH.—The Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club elected S. S. Weiss of 
the Irving Shoe Company as president 
for 1943, in a spirited election at their 
first meeting of the year in the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit. Other new officers 
are H. A. Broadwell, John Pilling Shoe 
Co., vice-president; Samuel Kane, Bates 
Shoe Co., secretary; and E. W. Jensen, 
Nu-Way Shoe Co., who was re-elected 
treasurer. 

New directors of the travelers are: 
Herman Meyer, Friedman-Shelby Shoe 
Co.; Al Apple, Portage Shoe Co.; 
Frank A. Huetter, Conrad Shoe Co.; 
Moe Cantor, Simplex Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co.; C. E. Armbruster, Ains- 
worth Shoe Co.; E. C. Armstrong, Wil- 
liams Shoe Co.; and G. H. Lawson, 
Dobson-Fisher Co. 

Mr. Armbruster was chosen by the 
board as its chairman. A special award 
was voted to Herman Meyer for his 
able work in connection with the Michi- 
gan Shoe Fair, of which he was co- 
chairman. 

Financial report showed the club in 
excellent fiscal shape, and a summary 
showed that the members were respon- 
sible for sale of $40,000 of War Bonds 
in their recent special drive. 

Installation of officers and a special 
party with prominent speakers will be 
held shortly. 


Longini Gunnery Instructor 


CINCINNATI, O.—Yeoman Ira Longini 
now with the U. S. Navy at Camp 
Endicott, writes former colleagues at 
Air Kushin Shoe, Inc., that he is now 
a gunnery instructor. Longini, presi- 
dent of the shoe manufacturing firm 
enlisted in the Navy’s Seabees. 


Nashville Shoe Man 
On WPB Board 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—W. W. Boyd, Jr., 
vice-president and treasurer of General 
Shoe Corporation, is in Washington, 
D. C., pending confirmation of his ap- 
pointment as head of the men’s unit of 
the War Production Board’s shoe sec- 
tion. He has been with the Nashville 
firm for 11 years, after taking a degrce 
in mechanical engineering at Cornell 
University in 1931. 
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A Buying Guide 


TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 

BARIS SHOE CO., INC., New York City 40 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Po. 40 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Po. 40 
CHARLSAM FOOTWEAR CORP... New York City 3rd Cover 
COLONIAL TANNING CO., Boston, Mass. 2nd Cover 
CONFORMAL FOOTWEAR CO.., St. Louis, Mo. Front Cover 
CONVERSE RUBBER CO., Malden, Mass. 2 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP., Endicott, N. Y. ? 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mt. Joy, Pa. Back Cover 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 38 
HEALTH SPOT SHQE SHOPS, INC., Danville, Ill. 33 
HOTEL ATLANTIC, Chicago, ll. 40 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. 40 
HOTEL McALPIN, New York City 

1. T. S. CO., THE, Elyria, O. 

JULIAN & KOKENGE CO., THE, Columbus, O. 

KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 

MILLER, ©. A., TREEING MACHINE CO., Plymouth, N. H. 

MYERS, D., & SONS, INC., Baltimore, Md. 

RICHLAND SHOE CO., Nashville, Tenn. 

RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 

RUTH, INC., New York City 

SMITH, J. P., SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

SPAULDING FIBRE CO., INC., No. Rochester, N. H. 

SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

TOLMAN-DAVIDSON ADVERTISING PRESS, INC., Brockton, Mass. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 

WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, New York City 3 
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